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"COPING  WITH  GROWTH" 
Monday  -  May  15 

ChaOvman  o&  the.  Day  -  RobeJrt  S.  Buoy,  Chid,   PBPK 

Mr.  Bray  welcomed  the  librarians  by  saying  how  grateful  he 
was  for  the  turnout  since  each  was  paying  his  own  way.  It  was  the 
largest  conference  of  librarians  for  the  blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped to  date;  this  was  the  eighth.  Forty- five  of  the  51  regional 
libraries  and  13  subregional  libraries  were  represented.  This  was 
the  first  national  conference  attended  by  representatives  of  sub- 
regional  libraries.  Those  attending  are  listed  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Bray  introduced  the  keynote  speaker,  Paul  L.  Berry, 
Director  of  the  Reference  Department,  Library  of  Congress,  by  citing 
his  encouragement,  support,  understanding,  and  patience  as  Director 
of  the  parent  department  for  this  growing  program.  One -tenth  of 
the  entire  appropriation  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  designated 
for  the  DBPH  program.  Mr.  Berry's  address  substantially  in  its 
entirety  follows. 

IT  IS  THE  FROST  THAT  KILLS 

It  is  always  difficult  to  construct  in  a  keynote  talk  the 
proper  combination  of  historical  perspective  and  advice  for  the 
future.  It  is  particularly  difficult  in  opening  such  a  conference 
of  professional  librarians  who  are  so  experienced  in  their  work  and 
so  dedicated  to  a  professional  specialty  as  are  the  regional  librar- 
ians assembled  here  for  this  Conference.  I  feel- -rather,  I  know-- 
that  each  of  you  is  a  dedicated  professional  in  the  best  possible 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  you  hardly  need  any  urging  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  professional  duties.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize 
from  the  experience  of  a  few  years  of  attending  conferences  that  we 
all  benefit  from  an  opportunity  to  leave  our  desks  and  to  meet  with 
others  to  exchange  experiences  and  to  broaden  our  perspectives  , . , . 

The  Conference  planners  have  chosen  as  the  theme,  "Coping 
with  Growth,"  and  my  thoughts  for  you  are  along  this  general  line. 
I  actually  have  three  "keynotes"  to  present:  (1)  thanks  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  regional  libraries;  (2)  the  importance  of  innova- 
tion in  your  work;  and  (3)  the  concept  of  service.  These  thoughts  ..- 
are  not  new  to  you- -I  am  sure  you  have  heard  them  in  earlier  confer- 
ences and  may  well  hear  them  in  the  future --but  they  do  seem  to  me 
to  bear  repeating  and  rethinking. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped  is  a  part  of  the  Reference  Department  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  With  14  other  divisions  to  attend  to  and  with  the  strong 
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leadership  in  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  it  usually  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  freedom  from  any  day-to-day  directive  from  me. 
Through  some  unusual  circumstances  in  the  past  year  I  have  had 
opportunity,  however,  to  become  more  directly  involved  in  program 
reviews  with  the  Division  staff- -reviews  that  have  brought  to  my 
attention  even  more  clearly  than  before  the  significance  of  the 
relationships  between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  regional 
libraries.  For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  say  a  special  word  of 
"thanks"  for  all  that  you  do  to  aid  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
carrying  out  its  Congressional  mandate  to  provide  reading  services 
to  the  Nation's  blind  and  physically  handicapped.  It  is  obvious 
that  were  the  Library  of  Congress  to  attempt  to  carry  this  respon- 
sibility entirely  on  its  own,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  budget  would 
increase  dramatically;  even  more  important,  however,  would  be  the 
almost  impossibility  of  providing  the  type  of  service  that  you  can 
provide  on  a  local  level.  Not  only  would  the  program  be  more  costly, 
it  could  not  be  as  effective  in  serving  this  important  group  of 
citizens.  Your  role  in  this  vital  program  is  doubly  appreciated. 

The  concept  of  regional  libraries  is,  in  fact,  older  than 
the  national  program  itself,  since  the  efforts  to  provide  reading 
service  to  the  blind  go  back  into  the  19th  century  and  parallel  to 
a  great  extent  the  general  development  of  public  library  service  in 
this  country.  Many  of  the  libraries  and  collections  for  the  blind 
were  quite  limited  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century,  and  the 
need  for  a  broader  base  for  support  for  this  program  brought  expres- 
sions of  need  from  interested  citizens.  By  1930  the  number  of 
libraries  with  service  and  collections  of  passing  adequacy  was  under 
20,  and  these  were  located  chiefly  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  country.  Most  adult  blind  had  to  depend  for  their  reading  mate- 
rial on  hand-copied,  single  titles  in  braille.  The  efforts  of  the 
early  1930»s  which  resulted  in  the  Pratt-Smoot  bill  dealt  with  the 
need  for  a  centralized  Federal  program  but  also  for  decentralized 
libraries  for  the  blind  in  strategic  locations  throughout  the 
country.  This  concept  was  embodied  in  the  resulting  law  in  the 
words  familiar  to  you  that  the  Librarian  of  Congress  would  arrange 
with  appropriate  libraries  to  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers. 

Nineteen  regional  libraries  were  designated  in  1931,  two 
more  in  1932,  and  five  more  in  1933  and  1934--a  total  of  26  by  the 
close  of  the  1930' s.  The  27th  library  was  not  designated  until 
1950,  and  only  two  more  had  been  established  by  the  end  of  that 
decade.  In  1960  the  30th  regional  library  was  established,  followed 

by  13  more  during  the  1960's.  Today  there  are  51 It  is  to  be 

hoped  that  progress  will  continue,  with  perhaps  some  different 
patterns,  but  with  the  same  objective  of  bringing  service  ever 
closer  to  the  users.  Patterns  of  library  service  and  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  local  and  regional 
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libraries  are  matters  that  are  definitely  worth  continued  atten- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  they  will  come  up  during  some  of  your  sessions. 

In  your  discussion  will  also  be  a  number  of  items 
relating  to  new  methods  and  to  innovations  of  one  type  or  another. 
It  takes  little  imagination  to  appreciate  what  creativity  and 
innovation  have  brought  to  this  entire  program:  new  and  improved 
forms  of  reading  machines;  new  uses  for  the  technology  of  elec- 
tronics and  sound;  applications  of  computers  to  the  production  of 
braille;  and  a  variety  of  aids  to  ease  the  problems  of  the  blind 
and  physically  handicapped.  Were  it  not  for  the  innovations  of 
the  past  four  decades  we  could  not  possibly  provide  the  service 
to  readers  today  that  we  do:  fewer  talking  books  would  be  avail- 
able and  the  costs  of  books  and  reading  machines  would  be  phenom- 
enally high In  other  aspects  of  your  daily  work  you  are  also 

looking  for  help  from  technological  innovation:  automation  of 
bibliographic  records,  book  location  files,  and  circulation 
files  ....  Such  innovations  are  already  realities  in  . . .  the 
computerized  mailing  lists  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  in  the  production  of  Talking  Book  Topics  and  Braille 
Book  Review  ....  I  urge  on  you  a  continued  interest  in  seeking 
the  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  innovation. 

We  all  need  to  review  our  procedures  from  time  to  time 
to  see  whether  there  are  things  that  we  can  do  to  make  our  accom- 
plishments more  effective  and  less  costly --in  other  words  to 
innovate  in  our  own  jobs.  But  these  are  not  the  only  ways  in 
which  we  can  do  the  daily  job  better.  Broadened  perspectives  can 
also  help  to  change  our  attitudes  toward  those  we  are  serving,  and 
also  may  help  with  the  "public  relations"  role  that  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  play  in  your  own  communities.  Along  this  line,  I  have 
recently  been  impressed  with  a  work  of  Marshall  McLuhan--a  work 
that  may  well  be  familiar  to  many  of  you  but  which  was  new  to  me. 
This  is  his  book  entitled  The  Gutenberg  Galaxy;  The  Making  of 
Typographic  Man.  I  found  it  rather  difficult  to  take ,  but  I 
gained  a  new  insight  into  some  of  the  problems  of  those  people 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  recorded  book.  My  insight  was  gained 
in  two  ways:  first,  through  the  text  that  Mr.  McLuhan  had  written; 
secondly,  and  more  significantly,  through  the  fact  that  I  "read" 
this  book  with  my  ears  from  one  of  the  cassette  books.  This  is 
not  the  first  book  I  have  "read"  from  cassettes,  but  I  must  admit 
to  having  experienced  some  difficulty  with  this  form  of  "reading." 
I  have  found  it  hard  to  concentrate  on  the  spoken  text  unless  I 
am  engaged  in  some  other  type  of  activity,  such  as  driving  back 
and  forth  to  work.  I  have  had  trouble  with  proper  names  or  with 
new  technical  terms  because  they  are  not  spelled  out.  Mr.  McLuhan 
has  explained  in  his  book  the  source  of  these  difficulties-- I  have 
grown  up  in  the  era  of  dependence  upon  the  written  word  and  have 
not  developed  a  similar  skill  in  dealing  with  the  spoken  word  .... 


McLuhan  claims,  however,  that  there  are  those  individuals  and 
societies  that  operate  with  great  success  on  an  audile  and  oral 
basis;  that  is,  they  develop  their  memories  from  spoken  symbols 
and  can  sustain  a  high  level  of  history,  tradition,  and  litera- 
ture on  this  basis.  To  such  people  our  phrase  "seeing  is 
believing"  has  no  acceptance,  but  they  would  find  its  equivalent 
in  "hearing  is  believing." 

I  cite  this  example  of  the  McLuhan  book  as  an  experi- 
ence for  me  that  was  innovative- -in  the  sense  that  I  gained  a 
new  insight  into  my  own  life  and  went  on  from  that  into  consider- 
ing the  effect  of  talking  books  on  the  users  of  this  program. 
If  McLuhan 's  thesis  has  any  reasonable  validity,  I  would  expect 
that  persons  blind  from  birth  would  certainly  not  be  tied  to  the 
printed  word,  but  would  develop  in  a  natural  manner  a  particular 
skill  with  auditory  data.  The  older  person,  however,  particularly 
one  who  had  been  accustomed  during  life  to  a  great  deal  of  read- 
ing, might  well  find  the  transition  to  talking  books  somewhat 
difficult,  despite  the  obvious  motivation  to  use  this  means  of 
reading  when  deprived  of  the  normal  method.  Does  this  suggest 
a  field  for  further  study?  

My  final  keynoting  thought  is  related  to  service  .... 
One  of  the  great  Spanish  philosophers,  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  in  his 
masterpiece  The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life  wrote  that  Goethe  was  wrong 
when  in  his  dying  words  he  pleaded  for  "light,  light,  more  light." 
Unamuno  felt  he  should  have  sought  warmth,  "for  we  die  of  cold, 
and  not  of  darkness.  It  is  not  the  night  that  kills,  but  the 
frost."  It  is  perhaps  stretching  the  analogy  a  bit  to  apply  it 
to  service  to  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped,  but  the  aptness 
of  the  thought  impressed  me:  these  readers  are  already  cut  off 
from  the  light  that  they  need  for  reading  and  for  many  other 
activities.  But  the  warmth  of  service  can  certainly  make  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  their  lives. 

As  a  part  of  the  "thanks"  that  I  bring  you  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  I  add  assurance  that  we  are  aware  that  your 
service  to  your  readers  is  dependent  to  a  great  degree  upon  what 
we  are  able  to  do  for  you,  and  I  assure  you  we  shall  work  dili- 
gently to  meet  our  obligations  to  you  and  through  you  to  your 
readers.  This  assurance,  of  course,  has  some  very  practical 
limitations,  imposed  by  a  variety  of  operational  and  political 
considerations,  but  we  recognize  the  mutuality  of  effort  needed 
for  a  successful  program  .... 


ChtWJLu  GaJUozzl,  Con^eAJWCZ  Chcuxman,   gave  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  conference  program.  He  cited  the  outstanding  service 
to  the  blind  by  Al  Skrzypek,  Librarian  for  the  Blind  at  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  who  has  been  in  work  with  the  blind  since  1925. 

Several  DBPH  staff  members  next  gave  reports  on  current 
activities.  Summaries  of  these  reports  follow.  Also  summarized 
is  the  substance  of  the  question-and-answer  periods  occurring  at 
intervals  during  the  conference. 


CASSETTES 
by  Lacy  T.   Va&h,  Selection  Atelatant 

I  am  going  to  outline  briefly  some  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments and  the  plans  we  have  for  the  cassette  program  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  Readers  of  Talking  Book  Topics  (TBT)  have  been 
following  Mr.  Bray's  question-and-answer  series  on  the  cassette 
program  so  I  will  omit  the  points  he  has  covered.  Incidentally, 
part  III  of  the  series,  "What  About  Cassettes?"  will  appear  in  the 
May- June  1972  issue  of  TBT. 

The  cassette  catalog  which  was  distributed  early  this 
year  contained  700  or  more  titles  (count  includes  the  many  combined 
juvenile  titles) .  An  additional  100  cassettes  were  produced  which 
are  being  announced  in  TBT.  Thus  far  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  '72,  we  have  shipped  60  cassette  titles  to  a  commercial  con- 
tractor for  duplication.  Forty  moTe  titles  will  be  sent  this  month. 
Libraries  should  begin  receiving  some  of  the  titles  from  this  ship- 
ment in  June.  The  Contract  Officer  tells  us  that  by  Septenfcer  or 
October  the  shipment  of  these  100  cassette  books  should  be  completed. 
This  group  of  100  titles  Was  a  complete  in-house  production.  Copy- 
right clearance  was  obtained  by  DBPH  for  each  title .  The  actual 
print  copies  were  purchased  and  delivered  to  our  Volunteer  Services 
Section,  which  assigned  these  titles  to  volunteers.  An  additional 
40  titles  have  been  ordered  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  (AFB)  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (APH)  so 
that  the  total  production  for  cassettes  will  be  140  titles. 

No  commercial  cassettes  have  been  ordered  during  this 
current  fiscal  year.  DBPH  has  no  current  plans  for  purchasing 
any  substantial  number  of  commercial  cassettes  although  we  are 
exploring  the  possibility  of  purchasing  cassette  Bibles  and,  possi- 
bly, some  experimental  compressed  speech  cassettes. 

For  fiscal  year  1973,  we  have  selected  more  than  200  titles 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Volunteer  Services  Section  for 
assignment  to  volunteers.  We  expect  that  100  titles  will  have 
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been  produced  and  prepared  for  commercial  duplication  in  early 
September  of  this  year.  During  FY  1973  we  will  be  producing  a 
total  of  200  cassette  titles.  Some  will  be  assigned  to  AFB  and 
APH,  but  the  bulk  of  these  titles  will  be  duplicated  and  packaged 
by  commercial  contract  in  order  to  ship  them  to  the  field  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Quotas.  During  this  current  fiscal  year,  in  response 
to  librarians'  requests  for  additional  copies  of  cassette  titles 
and  because  the  cost  of  producing  cassettes  was  reduced  (from 
$1.50  to  about  $1  each),  DBPH  increased  the  quotas  of  cassettes 
being  distributed  to  each  library.  A  recent  DBPH  letter  informed 
librarians  of  this  change.  Previously  the  largest  number  of  cas- 
settes produced  of  a  single  title  was  a  total  of  300.  The  total 
quantities  of  cassettes  now  being  ordered  for  each  title  range 
from  120  to  520  copies.  The  number  ordered  and  issued  is  based 
on  the  general  reading  appeal  predicted.  Quotas  assigned  to  each 
individual  library  are  based  upon  the  number  of  cassette  readers 
reported  by  each  library. 

In  a  DBPH  letter  of  April  14,  1972,  librarians  were 
sent  a  list  of  cassette  titles  produced  by  AFB  and  APH  so  that 
they  could  request  additional  copies  of  these  books.  They  were 
also  requested  to  indicate  whether  they  desired  an  open-reel  sub- 
master  and  to  state  whether  or  not  they  would  like  to  receive  an 
open-reel  submaster  for  talking  book  titles.  The  responses  from 
the  regional  libraries  have  not  yet  been  compiled  since  we  still 
have  not  heard  from  some  of  the  libraries.  Jackie  Wintle,  Assistant 
Chief  for  Acquisitions,  is  interested  in  receiving  these  reports 
from  you.  Offering  libraries  open-reel  submasters  could  be  an 
exciting  development  in  the  program  and  would  be  valuable  to  librar- 
ies with  duplicating  equipment,  allowing  them  to  produce  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  copies  of  a  title  to  serve  their  readers. 

Another  development  this  year  will  be  the  new  cassette 
label  affixed  to  each  individual  cassette.  John  Kozar's  letter 
to  librarians  included  a  sample  of  the  label.  The  titles,  number 
of  cassettes,  and  the  side  number  are  all  in  braille.  The  same 
label  without  the  side  number  will  also  be  attached  to  the  con- 
tainer itself,  directly  underneath  the  address  label.  This  is 
experimental  and  we  are  interested  in  learning  how  useful  these 
labels  are  to  braille  readers  and  what  suggestions  librarians 
and  readers  have  concerning  their  use.  Please  let  us  have  your 
reactions . 

Numbering  of  Cassette  Containers.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  program  about  150  talking  book  titles  were  duplicated  on 
cassettes.  The  TB  numbers  were  also  used  to  designate  the  cas- 
sette containers.  When  we  produced  the  next  100  cassettes  for 


students  we  started  numbering  the  containers  in  sequence  from 
CB  1-100.  We  are  aware  this  created  special  shelving  problems  in 
libraries  since  the  numbers  were  scattered  from  1  to  the  800 's 
with  large  gaps  of  missing  numbers.  In  assigning  container  num- 
bers we  are  filling  the  gaps  in  between  the  numbers  already- 
assigned  so  that  perhaps  within  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  the  con- 
tainer numbers  will  be  in  a  numerical  sequence.  Concerning  the 
numbering  of  all  containers --CB,  TB,  and  BR- -since  June  of  1971, 
the  Business  Administration  Section  has  established  a  new  policy 
of  assigning  the  container  numbers  to  a  title  only  when  the  book 
is  actually  produced.  You  should  be  noticing  a  numerical  sequence 
of  the  books  actually  shipped  to  your  libraries.  In  the  past  the 
numbers  had  been  assigned  when  the  book  was  ordered  and  when,  for 
some  reason  these  books  were  not  produced,  the  numbers  were  re- 
assigned, causing  some  confusion. 

New  Speed  of  15/16  IPS.  DBPH  has  tentatively  selected 
July  1973  as  the  date  we  plan  to  produce  cassettes  at  the  new 
speed  of  15/16  ips.  Some  33  rpm  records  have  already  been 
selected  and  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  new  slow  speed 
will  have  approximately  3  hours  of  reading  time  per  cassette 
compared  to  approximately  90  minutes  of  playing  time  of  the 
cassettes  now  being  recorded  at  a  speed  of  1  7/8  ips. 

Delivery  of  Machines.  In  January  1972,  14,000  playback 
cassette  machines  containing  the  two  speeds  of  15/16  and  17/8  ips 
were  shipped  to  the  field.  The  next  purchase  order  for  playback 
cassette  machines  is  scheduled  for  July  1972.  These  should  be 
available  to  readers  by  the  spring  of  1973. 

Cassette  Magazines.  We  have  been  discussing  the  selec- 
tion of  magazine  titles  to  be  produced  in  the  future  on  cassette. 
We  were  thinking  primarily  in  terms  of  titles  with  a  strong  mascu- 
line appeal  and  appropriate  titles  for  older  readers.  Miss  Wintle 
would  welcome  your  suggestions  for  titles .  Please  send  them 
directly  to  her.  In  discussing  possible  titles  of  magazines  for 
cassettes  we  were  thinking  in  terms  of  titles  that  are  new  to  the 
program  and  which  have  not  yet  been  produced  in  recorded  form  for 
the  national  program. 

Cassette  Catalogs.  A  cumulative  cassette  catalog  of 
nationally  distributed  titles  will  be  compiled  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  Publications  Section  reports  that  the  catalog  should 
be  available  to  readers  by  spring  of  1973.  DBPH  plans  to  offer 
readers  a  braille  edition  and  a  cassette  edition  of  the  print 
catalog. 

Cassette  Selection.  Although  cassettes  have  assumed 
a  firm  role  in  the  DBPH  library  program  and  have  evolved  greatly 


since  the  experimental  stage,  sometimes  in  the  Selection  Section 
we  feel  that  we  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  as  far  as 
actual  selection  of  titles  for  the  cassette  program  is  concerned. 

The  titles  selected  for  students  and  more  sophisticated 
readers  from  CB1  to  CB100  included  classic  and  standard  titles  by- 
Nietzsche,  Aristotle,  and  Freud.  Some  serious  books  that  would 
appeal  to  the  general  reader  were  also  duplicated  on  cassette. 
Commercial  cassettes  containing  travel  information,  literature, 
short  stories,  and  juvenile  titles  were  also  added. 

Since  the  fall  of  1971  we  have  been  selecting  titles 
that  might  be  useful  with  nursing  home  patients  and  titles  of 
general  interest  that  would  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
reader  according  to  the  information  we  have  received  from  readers 
and  librarians.  These  included  gothic  novels,  mysteries,  westerns, 
romance,  some  science  fiction,  old-fashioned  titles  by  Faith 
Baldwin,  Kathleen  Norris,  Emily  Loring,  and  Grace  Livingston  Hill. 
Some  best  sellers,  a  few  cookbooks,  even  a  title  on  learning 
French  and  Spanish- -all  of  these  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Volunteer  Services  Section.  Since  the  cassette  program  is  still 
a  limited  one  with  200  titles  being  selected  and  scheduled  for 
production  next  fiscal  year,  we  still  have  questions  about  the 
selection  of  titles  and  about  apportioning  a  certain  percentage 
of  titles  so  that  they  will  appeal  to  these  various  groups. 
Readers  and  librarians  report  the  cassettes  are  extremely  pop- 
ular; even  some  dedicated  braille  readers  became  enthusiastic 
about  cassettes.  We  have  some  questions  for  you  that  we  hope 
you  and  your  readers  can  answer  for  us. 

Children's  Cassettes.  We  initially  provided  some 
children's  cassettes  as  listed  in  the  cassette  catalog.  Many 
librarians  have  reported  that  the  children,  especially  some 
reluctant  readers,  are  delighted  with  the  machines.  As  one 
librarian  told  us,  "The  kids  have  read  me  out  of  all  my  cas- 
settes. They  like  them  but  I  haven't  anything  else  to  offer 
them  except  what  I  produce  myself."  Is  this  a  typical  response 
from  your  juvenile  readers?  If  so,  we  need  to  know  that  this 
is  a  definite  pattern  that  is  emerging  since  we  have  not  selected 
any  additional  juvenile  titles.  It  seems  a  bit  sad  to  offer  the 
children  a  few  titles  to  whet  their  appetites  and  then  offer  them 
no  more.  Perhaps  we  should  be  considering  regularly  assigning  a 
certain  number  of  cassettes  for  juvenile  titles  next  year. 

Those  living  in  nursing  homes  have  been  designated  as 
one  of  the  priority  groups  to  receive  machines.  Some  reports 
have  been  glowing  about  the  use  of  cassettes  in  nursing  homes. 
They  take  up  little  space  compared  to  the  bulkier  talking  book 
machine,  they  are  portable,  easy  to  use-- a  touch  of  the  button 
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and  the  reader  is  all  set  to  begin  reading  his  books.  Other 
librarians  have  reported  that  older  readers  are  inclined  to  be 
dubious  about  using  those  newfangled  machines  as  compared  to 
the  more  familiar  talking  book  machines.  One  librarian  even 
suggested  that  it  may  be  the  nurses  rather  than  the  readers 
who  are  enthusiastic  about  the  cassette  machines.  What  are 
your  experiences  with  readers  in  nursing  homes?  How  enthus- 
iastic have  they  been  about  the  machines? 

Since  our  first  priority  is  veterans,  are  there 
enough  titles  in  the  cassette  program  to  interest  male  readers? 

Should  we  duplicate  titles  selected  for  talking  books 
in  the  cassette  program?  Or  should  we  aim  for  variety?  We  need 
answers  to  these  questions  and  continuing  reports  from  librar- 
ians about  what  subject  areas  and  which  titles  would  be  appro- 
priate for  cassette  readers.  Perhaps  there  are  large  groups 
of  readers  whose  interests  we  are  ignoring.  To  increase  our 
readership  of  cassettes  we  may  need  different  kinds  of  titles 
to  attract  these  readers.  We  understand  that  many  readers  use 
their  own  cassettes.  Will  our  switch  to  the  new  speed  affect 
our  selection  since  those  who  do  not  have  our  cassette  machines 
will  not  be  able  to  use  the  new  speed? 

Mr.  Bray  in  his  articles  in  TBT  discussed  priorities 
in  assigning  machines  but  what  he  said  could  equally  apply  to 
the  selection  of  titles  for  the  cassette  program.  He  stated 
that,  "Priorities  will  be  rearranged  as  more  machines  become 
available  and  as  we  learn  more  about  the  role  of  the  cassette 
with  different  categories  of  readers.  Veterans  get  first  choice 
by  law,  of  course,  while  other  priorities  are  derived  by  admin- 
istrative action  upon  consultation  with  readers  themselves, 
librarians,  and  members  of  other  related  professions." 

So  we  are  consulting  with  you  and  asking  that  you 
cooperate  with  us  by  reporting  your  experiences  with  cassette 
readers  and  by  guiding  our  selection  of  titles  so  that  the 
program  can  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  your  readers. 

Containers.  As  you  will  notice  new  containers  for 
cassettes  C12  or  less)  are  bright  green  while  the  talking  book 
container  is  blue,  both  plastic.  Blue  is  for  TB's- -tried  and 
true;  and  green  for  CB's  symbolizes  something  new--a  sign  of 
hope --and  we  have  a  lot  of  hope  for  our  cassette  program. 

SummaJiy  o^  Audience.  Rt&pon&e. 

ConceAn  u)ai>  e.xphzt>&e.d  about  the.  numheJi  o{  cxuieXte 
book*  avcUZable  at  15/16  ip&  and  the.  avculahltuty  o{  tuoo-&pe.e.d 
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cassette  players. 

When  VB?H  begins  to  produce  cassette  books  at  15/16  ips 
{tentatively  July  1973]  all  new  CB's  will  be  nec.on.ded  at  the  new 
speed.     Ton  the  {inst  yean.  on.  so,  howeven.,  the  majority  o{  CB's 
available  will  continue  to  be  at  1  7/8  ips . 

Two-speed  cassette.  players  am.  not  available  commen.- 
ciaJULy;  conversion  kits  one  not  available.     However,  the  American 
Printing  House  {on.  the  Blind  does  have  available  {on  purchase  a 
two-speed  cassette  njeconden. 

Demonstrations  on  {oun-track  arc  venjy  promising;  the 
next  invitation  {on  bid  {on.  machines  will  include  {oun  tnacks. 
Those  In  the  market  {on.  duplicators  should  punchase  {oun-tnjxck 
equipment;  although  two-tnack  duplicators  can  be  convened  simply. 
Recording  {on  the  Blind  is  going  to  {oun-tn/ick,   15/16  ips. 

All  o{  this  does  not  a{{ect  the  policy  on  priorities 
in  VBVH;  whateven.  the  demand  we  try  to  meet  iX.     The  amount  o{ 
reading  time  on  cassette*  will  depend  on  the  ne.adeM'  expressed 
prc{enence&. 


TALKING  BOOKS  RECORDED  AT  8  RPM 
by  Ralph  Garnetson,  Technical  0{{icen. 

DBPH  has  produced  8  rpm  recordings  in  the  form  of  maga- 
zines for  some  years.     This  originally  started  as  an  experiment 
to  test  feasibility  of  such  recordings  and  has  now  reached  the 
state  of  technology  that  allows  materials  to  be  played  back  with 
the  same  quality  as  16  rpm  records.     In  the  manufacture  of  8  rpm, 
more  care  is  required,  but  capability  is  there,  proven  by  years 
of  magazine  distribution.     Some  troubles  were  encountered  in  1968 
and  1969  but  were  corrected  and  magazine  production  quality  has 
been  stable  since  then.     Readers'  reaction  to  a  question  in  TBT 
revealed  that  most  comments  indicated  worry  about  grooves . 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  records  produced  at  8  rpm  do  not  have 
narrower  grooves  nor  are  the  grooves  less  deep.     The  effect  of 
the  slower  speed  is  to  "squeeze"  the  recorded  information  circum- 
ferentially.     Groove  spacing  and  depth  remain  the  same.     As  with 
any  record,  as  the  effective  playing  diameter  decreases,  the 
"pinch  effect"  increases.     This  has  a  tendency  to  force  the 
needle  out  of  the  groove.     A  combination  of  factors  acts  to 
overcome  this  problem: 

1.     Voice  frequencies  do  not  have  the  range  that  music 
frequencies  possess- -a  general  maximum  of  5,000 
cycles  (voice)  as  opposed  to  20,000  cycles  (music). 
Therefore,  the  needle  has  less  tendency  to  be 
"bounced"  out  of  the  groove. 
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2.  Recording  grooves  are  not  carried  into  the  center 
of  the  record  any  more  than  is  necessary.     This 
reduces  the  chance  of  needle  "kickout"  and 
increases  the  effective  groove  diameter. 

3.  Other  manufacturing  processes,  such  as  plating 
the  dies,  are  carefully  monitored. 

The  same  factors  that  influence  record  performance  at 
16  rpm  are  true  of  8  rpm.     Record  handling  and  use  will  produce 
dirt  and  scratches;  however,  8  rpm  records  are  not  more  suscep- 
tible to  this.     Washing  records  in  lukewarm  soapy  water  and 
drying  with  a  soft  cloth  improves  any  record  performance.     The 
labels  will  not  come  off.     If  a  record  is  badly  damaged  somehow, 
the  reader  should  show  consideration  for  the  next  reader  by 
promptly  flagging  the  container  with  a  piece  of  string,  which 
will  alert  the  library  to  remove  the  book  from  circulation. 
Eight  rpm  records  are  viable,  proven  by  field  tests  on  magazines 
and  confirmed  by  laboratory  tests  in  the  DBPH  laboratory,  where 
series  of  records  were  tested  for  50  and  100  plays  without 
notable  or  abnormal  deterioration.     Production  of  8  rpm  talking 
books  is  slated  for  July  1,  1973;  and  will  result  in  less  space 
required  and  less  weight  for  books  with  an  appropriate  increase 
in  number  of  copies  available.     During  the  next  year,  investi- 
gation must  be  made  of  containers  and  packaging  effects  on 
shipping  and  manufacture  as  well  as  other  parameters. 

An  experimental  8  rpm  version  of  Hailey's  Wheels  has 
been  produced  and  copies   (two  parts)  are  here  for  your  examina- 
tion.    Rudy  Savage  from  Eva- Tone,  the  producer  of  Wheels ,  is 
here  to  answer  any  questions.     A  questionnaire  and  instruction 
sheet  will  be  enclosed  in  each  container. 


Summatuj  o&  ku.dX.rn.cjL  Response 

Questions  patticipants  raised  dealt  with  the  co&ts  o$ 
8  n.pm  talking  books,  the  di^en.ences  in  packaging,  and  thriving 
problems.     Cats  will  be.  about  one-halfi  that  o£  a  16  n.pm  book, 
which  meant,  mofte  copies  o£  tiXle&  can  be  made  available.     We  can 
get  1  7/2  houM  ofi  Ke.con.ding  pen.  hide  on  an  8  n.pm  ne.co>id.     The. 
thin  containers  wlzi  fie.du.ee  Atonage  &pace;  howeven,  thcn.e  mag  be 
pn.obl.em  in  shelving  JSince  the.  "hpine"  o£  the  thin  containen  wilZ 
be.  too  nanxow  to  penmit  labeling  including  the  accession  numben.. 

TheAe.  was  much  interest  in  Wheel* ,  the.  expenlmental 
8  njpm  flexible,  due  held  together,  with  a  hpixal  binding.     Addi- 
tional questionnaires  will  be  &upplied  by  VBVH  fan.  use  as  Wheels 
■U  n.ecOtculated  and  evaluated.     Mn,.  Bnay  htnjes&ed  that  this  was 
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an  experimental  phjoject.    Should  Wheels  prove  unsatis  factory  we 
will  issue  it  at  16  Apra.  Whenever  we  launch  an  experiment,   we 
still  continue  regular  business.     Expedience  has  shown  that 
librarians  can  become  accustomed  to  changes  that  at  iirst  seem 
objectionable  as  long  as  the  change  Jesuits  in  an  increase  in 
the  amount  and  variety  oi  materials  available  {or  leadens. 


DIRECT  CIRCULATION  OF  TALKING  BOOK  MAGAZINES 
by  Robert  Ennis,  V.C.  Regional  Librarian 

Summary:  Both  systems  of  circulation  of  magazines 
were  described:  quota  and  direct  circulation.  The  quotas  for 
circulation  are  derived  from  statistics  supplied  by  the  regional 
librarians.  For  direct  circulation,  names  and  addresses  should 
be  forwarded  to  DBPH  which,  in  turn,  sends  them  to  the  presses. 

Currently  29  braille  magazines  are  being  sent  directly 
to  readers .  Planned  for  FY  ' 73  are  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  and 
one  to  be  selected  in  the  rehabilitation  field.  All  press  braille 
magazines  will  be  sent  by  direct  circulation. 

At  present,  we  have  two  cassette  magazines  in  direct 
circulation:  Americas  and  Gourmet.  Both  are  being  produced  by 
National  Collections  on  an  experimental  basis  for  a  selected 
group  of  readers.  We  are  planning  another  one  for  FY  '73  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

Open-reel  magazines  will  be  gradually  phased  out.  At 
present,  we  have  seven  open- reel  magazines.  Two  of  the  problems 
faced  by  many  regional  librarians  are  (1)  the  issues  are  late  in 
arriving,  and  (2)  masters  are  of  poor  quality.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are  the  print  copy  is  not  available  prior  to  issue  date; 
these  magazines  are  done  by  volunteers  in  their  own  homes  at 
their  own  pace;  and  there  are  delays  in  shipping. 

At  present,  we  have  five  talking  book  magazines  in 
direct  circulation.  For  FY  '73  we  plan  Reader's  Digest  in  German 
and  Encore .  Also,  one  is  to  be  chosen  from  the  Magazine -of- the - 
Month  survey.  Historic  Preservation  will  be  combined  with 
American  Heritage. 

Special  problems  faced  by  regional  librarians  deal 
with  magazine  reader  statistics  and  communications  about  other 
direct  circulation  magazines  not  funded  by  LC. 
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Summary  o{  Audience  Response 

Two  items  o{  great  concern  to  the  tibAaJvia.ni,  which  were 
discussed  at  length  were  (7)  the.  problem  o{  obtaining  accurate 
circulation  statistics  {or  maga.zin.eA>  in  direct  circulation,  and 
(2)  the.  phasing  out  o{  open- reel  tape,  magazine*. 

At  present,  only  braille  magazine*  are  being  completely 
converted  to  direct  circulation.     When  talking  book  magazine*  ana 
converted,  which  will  be,  on  a  gradual  basis  over  a  number  o{  years, 
reports  will  be.  sent  to  the.  libraries  by  the,  producer*  that  will 
help  them  to  improve  their  gathering  o{  statistic* '     a  general 
report  o{  circulation  and  a  made**'  checklist  which  can  be.  used 
^on.  comparison  with  reader*1  records  maintained  by  the.  regional 
library.     Printouts  are  available,  through  VBPH. 

Open- reel  tape,  magazine*  will  eventually  be  dis  continued 
in  that  {ormat  but  continued  in  another  {ohm  whenever,  possible.. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  some  readers  have  objected  to  the 
letter,  which  is  included  in  the  container.  o{  Newsweek .    Readers  who 
have  objected  apparently  {eel  pressure  i*  being  put  on  them  to  pay 
{or.  a  personal  subscription  instead  o{  getting  the  magazine  through 
their,  regional  library  since  the  way  the  letter  i*  {olded  the  price* 
appear  on  the  {ront.     A  representative  {rom  APH  explained  that  a{ter 
receiving  too  many  letters  o{  complaint  {rom  people  saying  they  did 
not  want  the  magazine,  APH  {ell  it  necessary  to  include  the  letter; 
however,  the  letter,  is  not  intended  to  put  pressure  on  the  Header, 
who  receives  it. 

Mr.  Bray  stressed  the  mason  {or.  direct  circulation — to 
cope  with  growth.     J{  you  cannot  cope  with  it,  you  will  not  grow. 
The  mor.e  we  try  to  meet  demands,  the  more,  work  {or  all  o{  us.     l{ 
our.  e{{orts  do  not  work,  our  programs  will  not  grow.     The,  alternative 
to  growth  is  no  growth. 

PROJECTED  BOOKS 
by  Charles  Gallozzi,  Assistant  Chie{ 

The  newest  experimental  medium  of  book  forms  is  projected 
books.     We  have  examined  every  available  page  turner  and  cannot 
recommend  any  of  them.     We  have  examined  every  form  of  microform 
reader  and  found  none  which  is  acceptable  for  our  program.     For 
this  reason,  two  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  development  of  a 
projector  or  viewer  which  will  enable  the  handicapped  who  still 
have  good  eyesight  to  read.     This  will  be  a  print  book  in  a  new 
format.     One  prototype  is  here--EYE-KON.     This  prototype  has  a 
knob  which  can  be  easily  adapted;  since  it  requires  reformating 
the  book,  we  are  able  to  change  type  face,  enlarge  print,  change 
spacing- -all  without  changing  drastically  the  length  of  the 
original  printed  line.     It  is  an  expensive  process:     higher  unit 
cost,  fewer  machines . 
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The  other  is  a  straight  magnifier  (Keuffel  §  Esser) . 
This  process  involves  photographing  a  print  book  on  16mm  film 
in  a  cassette  and  projecting  it  on  a  self-contained  screen.  The 
problem  is  that  the  length  of  the  line  will  change.  The  method, 
however,  is  cheaper.  This  is  just  in  the  experimental  stage; 
neither  system  is  perfect. 

Each  firm  will  furnish  three  copies  of  three  titles . 
Actual  service  in  this  form  will  probably  not  appear  until  1974 
or  1975.  When  this  format  appears,  there  will  be  additional 
problems  to  cope  with  such  as  shelving  and  distribution,  among 
others. 


SUBREGIONAL,  DEPOSIT,  AND  DEM3NSTRATI0N  LIBPARIES 
by  JameA  Hahn,  k&i>Aj>tan£  Ckiei  fan.  Re.ade.fi  SehviceA 

Since  any  one  of  the  three  methods --sub regional, 
deposit,  and  demonstration  libraries—of  reaching  and  serving 
readers  could  easily  occupy  a  half  day  of  discussion,  I  will 
limit  my  remarks  to  definitions  of  the  three  library  extension 
activities  and,  of  course,  will  be  available  to  anyone  who  might 
wish  to  discuss  them  further. 

Demonstration  collections  are  usually  comprised  of  a 
sample  of  each  item  of  equipment,  a  range  of  brochures ,  a  supply 
of  application  forms,  and  a  small  collection  (usually  less  than 
25)  of  talking  books . 

The  purpose  of  a  demonstration  collection  is  to  alert 
potential  readers  to  the  existence  of  the  service  rather  than  to 
perform  as  an  outlet  point.  Because  its  major  function  is  that 
of  public  information  the  possible  sites  for  demonstration  collec- 
tions extend  far  beyond  those  used  as  service  points.  Hospital 
outpatient  areas,  clinics,  doctors'  offices,  offices  of  associa- 
tions involved  with  specific  diseases ,  and  offices  of  Federal , 
State,  or  city  agencies  working  with  persons  eligible  for  our 
program  are  all  fertile  ground  for  demonstration  collections. 

Depos it  collections  combine  the  public  relations  aspect 
of  the  demonstration  collection  with  a  circulation  function.  A 
deposit  collection  may  have  machines  and  attachments  in  quantity 
for  assignment  or  it  may  have  one  each  for  demonstration.  Its 
collection  may  range  from  a  low  of  25  to  a  high  of  one  copy  of 
every  talking  book.  The  average  collection  numbers  about  150 
titles.  Sites  for  deposit  collections  include  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  public  libraries,  and  schools.  When  located  in  an  institu- 
tion or  school,  it  is  recommended  that  the  deposit  be  assigned 
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complete  responsibility  for  talking  book  service  to  the  installa- 
tion and  that  readers  deal  with  the  regional  or  subregional  library 
through  the  person  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  deposit. 
When  this  course  is  not  followed  by  readers,  deposit  collections, 
and  regional  libraries,  confusion  ultimately  develops  and  service 
deteriorates.  Deposit  collections  in  public  libraries  should  limit 
their  activity  to  walk- in  service  for  the  same  reasons.  The  basic 
difference  between  deposit  collections  in  public  libraries  and 
institutions  is  that  the  institutions  represent  basic  library  ser- 
vice and  the  public  library  represents  supplementary  service.  The 
type  of  collection  assigned  to  each  such  installation  should  reflect 
this  difference.  The  key  to  success  in  deposits  of  all  types  is 
to  give  them  the  same  level  of  attention  as  that  given  to  an  indi- 
vidual reader.  They  should  never  be  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
slow -moving  material. 

There  are  two  very  basic  differences  between  a  deposit 
collection  and  a  subregional  library.  First,  the  deposit,  because 
it  serves  only  those  who  walk  in,  has  a  rather  passive  role  in  the 
program.  It  is  supplemental.  The  subregional,  however,  has  an 
active  role.  It  is  responsible  for  all  talking  book  service  to 
those  living  within  its  assigned  service  area.  It  provides  basic 
service.  Second,  the  deposit  receives  all  its  books  from  the 
regional  library  and,  therefore,  represents  a  workload  factor  in 
that  collections  must  be  refreshed.  The  subregional  receives  its 
ongoing  collection  from  the  suppliers  and  only  comes  to  the  regional 
with  requests  not  within  the  scope  of  its  collection.  This  work- 
load factor  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  it  absorbs  the 
daily  circulation  to  the  readers  in  its  area. 

The  initial  subregional  collection,  dating  backward  1 
year  from  the  time  the  collection  is  packed,  is  shipped  with  cata- 
log cards,  if  desired,  directly  to  the  subregional  library  from 
the  Division's  National  Collections  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
collection  of  700  titles,  requiring  about  seven  sections  of 
shelving,  is  kept  current  by  direct  shipments,  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  of  one  or  two  copies  each  of  all  new  talking  books  as  they 
are  produced.  However,  quotas  of  new  books  may  be  adjusted  with- 
in the  regional- subregional  system  as  the  situation  dictates. 
Catalog  cards  are  shipped  directly  from  the  Card  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  bulk  of  the  subregional 's  circulation 
is  done  by  mail  as  "free  matter  to  the  blind  or  handicapped" 
although  service  to  walk- in  patrons  is  encouraged  and  will  grow 
rapidly  as  word  of  the  service  spreads  throughout  the  library's 
service  area.  Responsibilities  of  a  subregional  library  include 
providing  mail  and  walk-in  talking  book  service;  assisting  patrons 
in  the  selection  of  books;  registering  new  borrowers;  publicizing 
service  so  its  availability  becomes  known  to  as  many  eligible 
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patrons  as  possible;  enlisting  assistance  and  support  for  service 
of  civic  groups,  volunteers,  news  media,  and  others;  forwarding 
requests  to  its  regional  library  for  material  it  is  not  able  to 
supply;  and  informing  the  regional  libraries  of  statistics,  pro- 
gram developments,  and  problems  that  arise. 

Subregional  libraries  bring  the  individual  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  reader  into  the  local  library  community. 
They  accelerate  receipt  of  materials.     They  help  reduce  the 
barriers  to  reading  inherent  in  dealing  with  an  agency  far 
removed  from  the  reader's  home  and  calm  apprehensions  the  reader 
might  have  had  in  making  use  of  the  resources  and  services  pro- 
vided.    They  are  an  effective  way  of  "coping  with  growth." 

There  have  been  conflicting  opinions  regarding  sub- 
regional  libraries;  namely,  that  we  are  trying  to  shove  the  idea 
on  regional  libraries.     This  is  not  true.     There  will  always  be 
some  regional  libraries  who  will  be  able  to  "cope  with  growth." 

A  review  of  the  per  capita  circulation  of  books  nationally 
indicated  that  in  1966  average  circulation  was  45  per  reader 
(4  million  books  circulated).     In  1972,  the  figure  had  dropped 
to  33  despite  increases  in  registrations   (6  million  circulation) . 
The  new  subregionals  are  circulating  44  books  per  capita;  however, 
this  leads  to  the  possible  conclusion  that  regional  libraries  have 
reached  a  plateau.     If  the  level  of  service  does  not  change, 
patrons  will  not  get  the  kinds  of  things  which  can  come  out  of 
a  public  library.     When  subregional  libraries  or  deposit  collec- 
tions are  concerned,  there  needs  to  be  a  contractual  agreement; 
one  which  sets  down  specific  guidelines  and  territory. 


SummaKy  oj  Audience.  Response 

The.  value,  o^  subKzgional  UhKaxies  and  deposit  collections 
in  improving  and  extending  services  to  Kz.ade.ht,  was  a{^ifmed  by  most 
Kzgional  libhafiians  who  have,  had  expedience  with  them.     Some, 
Kz.gi.onat  libKaAies  have,  noted  a  decKzase  in  theiK.  own  dlhect  circu- 
lation to  neadeKS  as,  the.  KzadeKS  become  accustomed  to  tuKning  to 
subKzgional  HJbKWiies  to  meet  theiK.  hzading  needs,.     One  librarian 
KzpoKted  a  decrease  in  circulation  became  ofi  Talking  Book  Topics; 
the  readers  okz  getting  what  they  want. 

One  Kzgional  librarian  expressed  a  hesJUbancy  about  the 
development  o^  subregional  libraries  in  his  State,  because  he  iett 
the  public  libraries  thehe  okz  not  yet  welt  enough  informed  about 
services  to  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped;  he  favored  his 
outreach  program  by  woKking  with  and  using  well-informed  liaison 
peKSons.     One  librarian  KzpoKted  hen.  State  Library  as  saying  every 
local  public  library  has  a  responsibility  to  handicapped  people  oi 
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all  types.     Re.gi.onal  librarians  expressed  an  interest  In  having 
sample,  copies  o<$  the  contractual  agreements  that  have  been  dram, 
up  to  govern  the  respective  responsibiliXies  o^  some  regional 
libraries  and  their  subregional  libraries  . 

The  conduct  o£  periodic  workshops  by  regional  libraries 
far  public  libraries  Is  an  elective  mechanism  far  continuing 
orientation  o&  those  public  library  sta^fa  that  assume  ike.  respon- 
sibilities oh  subregional  libraries.     One.  regional  librarian 
thought  utilization  o£  both  regional  and  subregional  libraries 
could  be.  increased  i{  national  announcements  could  list  these 
agencies  rather  than  QBPH  as  the  source  oi  library  materials  far 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped. 


STANDARDS  FOR  LIBRARIES 
by  Huesten  Coltingu)ood,  Sta^i  Associate 
Motional  Accreditation  Council.  (MAC) 

Summary:     The  Commission  on  Standards  and  Accreditation 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  (COMSTAC)  fulfilled  its  two-fold  assign- 
ment following  the  publication  of  The  COMSTAC  Report:  Standards 
for  Strengthened  Services  in  1966:     (1)  to  formulate  basic 
standards  for  services  to  the  blind,  and  (2)  to  create  a  permanent 
body  to  implement  these  standards  through  a  nationwide  system  of 
accreditation.     Thus,  the  National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  began  opera- 
tions on  January  1,  1967,  to  (1)  help  agencies  in  its  field  to 
achieve  maximum  effectiveness  and  (2)  give  public  recognition  to 
such  achievement  through  accreditation.     The  COMSTAC  Report  was 
produced  in  braille  and  talking  book  form  and  distributed. 

Libraries  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  themselves  through 
self-study.     NAC  is  planning  to  revise  the  standards  which  were 
published  in  1966  and  Mr.  Collingwood  expressed  disappointment  in 
the  lack  of  response  from  regional  libraries. 

The  procedures  involved  in  applying  for  accreditation 
were  described.     Upon  request,  the  NAC  will  supply  application 
forms  and  order  forms  for  self-study  materials.     The  applicable 
standards  and  self-study  guide  should  be  reviewed.     The  completed 
self-study  questionnaire  should  be  sent  to  NAC;  they  will  then 
send  an  on-site  review  team  to  review  records  and  activities. 
The  April  issue  of  The  New  Outlook  has  a  picture  story  of  an 
on-site  review  visit,  although  this  is  not  typical. 

Two  libraries  for  the  blind  are  now  accredited;  NAC 
would  like  your  applications  and  your  reactions  on  the  revision 
of  the  standards. 
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Summary  of  Audience.  Reipon&e 

The.  comemui  wai  that  the.  itandardi  do,  Indeed,  need 
revlilon:     the,  itandardi  are  extremely  high,  and  iome  of  the 
question*  In  the.  ielf-itudy  ieem  Inappropriate.     One.  regional 
library  ii  presently  completing  the  ielf--itudy.     CoAti  for 
accreditation  are  an  application  lee.  of  $150.00,  travel  and 
pen.  diem  Ion.  the  review  team  ient  by  the  Motional  Accreditation 
Council;  and,  on  granting  oi  accreditation,  an  annual  duo,  of, 
1/20th  of  J  percent  of  the  agency' i  annual  openjxting  expendl- 
turei--a  minimum  of  $50  and  a  maximum  of  $500  pen.  yean..     Some 
of  the  benefit*  of  being  accredited  are:     It  lb  eailer  to  get 
both  appropriated  fundi  and  private  fundi  when  an  organization 
ii  accredited,  you  are  more  apt  to  attract  and  hold  qualified 
itaff,  and  you  are  aaured  that  goals  and  iervicei  meet  minimum 
itandardi.     Source*  of  fundi  for  accreditation  expenditures  were 
diicuiied.     Mr.  Bray  itated,"The  Library  of  Congreii  does  not 
plan  to  aik  for  iuch  fundi  for  State  iervlces.     Plan  ahead  and 
include  it  in  your  budget.     We  are  doing  a  ielf-itudy,  and  we 
have  no  money,  it  li  good  to  examine  ounselves ."    There  wai 
agreement  that  State  and  local  government*  are  accustomed  to 
requeiti  for  accreditation  expenses  from  iuch  imtitutioni  a* 
ichooli. 

FIVE-YEAR  PROJECTION  OF  LIBRARY  GROWTH 
by  Robert  Brag,  Chief 

Statements  such  as  these  are  usually  made  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  council;  however,  I  have  three  or  four  points  I  would 
like  to  mention.     The  5  years  referred  to  are  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  Fiscal  Year  1973  which  begins  July  1,  1972. 

(1)  The  next  5  years  are  within  our  control.     (2)  We 
must  share  our  5-year  projections;  DBPH  can  no  longer  make  these 
by  itself.     You  make  your  own  5-year  projection  and  share  it  with 
us;  from  this  we  will  construct  our  intentions.     (3)   In  terms  of 
reader  statistics  the  next  5  years  are  already  here  in  the  sense 
of  our  national  commitment.     They  are  out  there- -there  is  no  need 
to  wait.     As  of  July  1,  1972,  there  will  be  300,000  readers  in 
the  national  program.     At  an  increase  of  10  percent  each  year 
there  will  be  450,000  readers  in  5  years.     If  instead  of  a  10 
percent  increase,  the  growth  is  at  20  percent  there  will  be 
900,000  readers  by  July  1,  1977.     There  are  a  million  visually 
handicapped  persons  out  there  right  now.     They  have  not  found 
us,  and  we  have  not  found  them.     Based  on  past  experience,  growth 
has  been  just  this  rapid.     (4)  Any  projection  at  all- -national, 
State,  or  whatever- -of  the  next  5  years  is  characterized  by  growth 
and  change.     The  question  is,  "How  do  we  cope?" 
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Book  forms:  (1)  Projected  books --They  are  new.  We  will 
have  some.  We  can  use  tried  and  true  library  techniques,  but  they 
will  still  present  problems .  We  learn  from  the  past  and  apply  our 
experiences.  The  format  calls  for  film  in  cassettes  and  "lap 
readers."  How  will  these  be  processed?  Stored?  Circulated? 
Repaired? 

(2)  Large  Print- -They  are  here.  I  see  constraints  and 
limitations  in  this  book  form;  however,  they  will  remain  with  us 
in  the  next  5  years.  We  have  not  handled  this  form  efficiently. 
We  will  see  a  much  greater  use  and  control  of  magnifiers ,  both 
optical  and  electronic.  Magnifiers  will  be  a  standard  device 
for  home  and  library  use.  Visually  impaired  readers  outnumber 
braille  readers  by  10  to  1  but  little  is  being  done  to  give  ser- 
vice to  them. 

(3)  Braille- -Computerized  braille  will  become  far  more 
dependable.  This  is  a  case  where  pressure  has  been  and  is  being 
placed  on  computers.  We  ordered  one  book  in  September  and  still 
do  not  have  it. 

Volunteers  will-  be  much  better  organized  just  as  the 
regional  and  subregional  libraries  will  be.  Volunteers  will  be 
far  better  related  to  the  library  world.  We  will  have  new  codes 
and  manuals.  Expendable  braille  will  be  more  direct. 

(4)  Talking  Book  Records --The  record  will  be  fairly 
standardized.  We  have  45,  33,  16,  and  8  rpm--four  technically 
excellent  forms .  What  would  we  gain  by  going  from  8  rpm  to 

4  rpm?  We  will  have  some  "flimsy"  type  records  and  will  learn 
of  their  feasibility,  ease  of  use,  and  durability. 

(5)  Cassettes --The  hardware  is  fairly  standardized  in 
the  audio-visual  industry.  This  form  is  not  just  an  extension 
of  the  talking  book  record;  it  is  a  book  form  in  its  own  right. 
We  will  see  a  less  expensive,  more  reliable  product.  We  will 
have  a  5-year  gestation  period.  We  have  control  in  this  form. 
Special  subject  books  will  be  recorded.  Books  can  be  timed; 

we  will  construct  according  to  time. 

(6)  Open-Reel  Tapes- -This  book  form  will  continue 
as  a  parent  of  talking  book  records  and  cassettes .  Will  they 
be  extinct?  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  at  this  time. 

(7)  New  Book  Forms --As  indicated,  there  will  be  improve- 
ments in  disc  recordings.  A  few  new  book  forms  to  think  about 
are  radio  talking  books --radio  books  directly  to  cassettes  and 
even  possibly  telephoning  books  to  cassettes.  Video  cassettes 
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offer  the  technology  of  putting  books  into  this  form.     Since  they 
are  related  to  TV,  they  can  be  seen  by  the  physically  handicapped 
and  heard  by  the  blind.     We  have  no  idea  of  the  potential.     We 
will  have  improved  book  techniques  which  will  include  indexing, 
timing,  and  special  content. 

Statistics --The  DBPH  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  is 
$8,800,000  with  90  percent  being  spent  on  book  materials;  for 
Fiscal  Year  1978  we  are  projecting  a  need  for  $13,000,000.     We 
now  have  99  staff  members;  if  four  persons  a  year  were  added, 
in  5  years  we  would  have  120.     Circulation  is  now  10  million; 
possibly  19  million  in  5  years.     We  now  have  51  regional  librar- 
ies; project  54  in  5  years.     We  now  have  60  subregional  libraries; 
project  120  in  5  years.     These  figures  are  predicated  on  the 
general  climate  of  today. 

Multi-State  Centers  for  braille --There  is  one  estab- 
lished; we  need  four. 

Talking  book  titles --Currently  700  titles  a  year  are 
produced;  this  has  leveled  off  for  4  years  now.     In  5  years  I 
predict  only  500  will  be  produced.     This  calls  for  some  soul- 
searching  and  thinking.    Many  books  just  sit  on  shelves.     Isn't 
it  more  practical  to  have  fewer  titles  which  will  move?    Remember 
that  in  the  5-year  span  of  time  we  are  talking  about,  you  will 
have  3  to  4  thousand  titles  in  multiple  copies. 

Talking  book  magazines --We  now  have  25;   I  predict  a 
total  of  30  in  5  years. 

Braille  books --We  now  produce  300  press  braille  books; 
I  predict  400  in  5  years.     This  means  that  the  national  reader- 
ship in  braille  will  have  1,500  to  2,000  new  press  braille  titles 
in  multiple  copies. 

Braille  magazines --We  now  have  19;  in  5  years  we  will 
have  a  total  of  25. 

Volunteer  braillists--In  this  period,  some  2  to  3 
thousand  new  braillists  will  be  certified  and  will  want  to  be 
and  expect  to  be  kept  busy. 

Cassette  books --We  will  see  the  number  of  titles  in 
this  medium  increased  to  500  per  year.     A  long-range  goal  is  to 
have  all  recorded  magazines  on  discs  and  all  books  on  cassettes. 

Cassette  magazines - -We  now  have  two;  in  5  years  I 
predict  12.     Libraries  will  be  getting  more  involved  with 
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volunteer  narrators;  however,  it  is  up  to  you  to  recruit  and  use 
them. 

Projected  books--I  predict  there  will  be  some  500  titles 
in  this  form;  the  need  is  there  now. 

General  projections  on  patterns  of  service- -We  will  have 
added  strength  in  procurement,  standards  of  service  and  production, 
promotion  of  liaison  among  the  professions,  automation,  communica- 
tion, and  coordination.  We  will  not  exclude  the  old;  we  will  build 
on  it. 

Regional  libraries  will  be  stronger,  more  viable  centers 
with  a  full  gamut  of  activities. 

There  will  be  a  general  firming-up  of  the  entire  system 
with  a  more  uniform,  tangible  form  of  agreement  between  regional 
libraries  and  LC  which  will  reinforce  the  relationship  between 
the  two. 

In  conclusion,  DBPH  will  utilize  three  guiding  principles 
for  development:  (1)  We  will  build  on  the  past,  (2)  we  will  adapt 
technology  to  our  program  requirements ,  and  (3)  we  will  seek 
broader  consumer  participation. 


****** 


FULL  USE  OF  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES  IN  SERVING  READERS 


BOOKS:  A  MDVABLE  FEAST 
by  ELLzabeJh  S&vowp,  Hzad,  National  Co£JUction& 

Summary:  A  "movable  feast"  of  reading  materials  is 
available  through  our  program  to  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
readers. 

The  "meat"  of  the  program  is  the  collection  of  talking 
books  and  press  braille  issued  through  the  national  program  to 
our  cooperating  libraries  around  the  country.  This  main  course 
is  an  assortment  of  popular  books  announced  through  TBT  and  BBR. 

The  "potatoes"  of  the  program  are  the  books  available 
through  the  National  Collections  at  DBPH.  This  enriched  resource 
collection  contains  over  60,000  titles  on  tape  and  in  hand- copy 
braille.  An  extensive  music  collection,  foreign  language  mate- 
rials, and  a  variety  of  special  collections  such  as  maps, 
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grade  1  braille,  etc.   are  available  to  readers  through  inter- 
library  loan  or  on  a  direct  service  basis.     It  is  anticipated 
that  monthly  accession  lists  of  materials  added  to  National 
Collections  will  be  distributed  on  a  regular  basis  to  regional 
libraries  starting  in  July. 

"Bread-and-butter  books"  are  those  available  from 
organizations  such  as  Recording  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (central  textbook)  and  volunteer 
organizations  such  as  the  Braille  Book  Bank,  Johanna  Bureau  for 
the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  and  others.     The  materials 
are  there  for  the  asking. 

"Pie- a- la-mode  books"  are  those  produced  locally  by 
the  regional  libraries  to  supplement  materials  available  else- 
where.    Books  on  local  history  or  of  regional  interest  are 
particularly  important. 

With  this  "movable  feast,"  our  readers  should  not  be 
put  on  diets. 


BOOK- RELATED  MATERIALS 
by  EdtiaAd  Lew-ci,  He.ad,  TieJLd  Sew-tceA  Szcl&Lovi 

Summary:     Field  Services  serves  as  the  rear  guard;  we 
pull,  ship,  shelve- -and  never  lose  our  cool.     We  think  we  are 
doing  a  worthwhile  job.     Regarding  distribution  of  machines,  it 
is  difficult  to  distribute  them  evenly  and  keep  everybody  happy. 
Machines  should  be  requested  by  the  15th  of  the  month.     We  have 
a  new  machine  report  form  so  we  will  know  what  is  happening  in 
the  field.     This  report  is  very  important;  it  helps  answer  such 
questions  as  whether  machines  are  moving  or  just  sitting;  whether 
the  repair  program  is  falling  down;  whether  new  readers  are 
coming  into  the  program.     The  reports  from  51  out  of  72  agencies 
distributing  machines  indicate  there  are  12,000  machines  on  hand, 
yet  there  are  still  problems.     The  biggest  is  getting  new  machines 
from  the  manufacturer.     If  the  older  machines  are  operable, 
please  use  them. 

Cassette  machines  will  not  be  distributed  on  a  monthly 
basis.     We  do  not  have  machines  in  sufficient  quantity.     We  do 
not  stock  cartons;  contact  a  local  manufacturer,  and  we  will 
reimburse  you. 

We  do  have  accessories  such  as  earphones,  pillow  phones, 
remote  controls,  and  variable  speed  controls.     We  are  short  on 
the  speed  controls;  if  you  have  any  extras,  please  send  them  to 
us .     We  provide  containers  for  braille ,  talking  books ,  and 
cassettes  with  tray  fillers. 
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We  provide  publications  and  supplies .     Each  regional 
library  will  get  a  shipment  of  the  new  1970-71  Press  Braille 
Catalog.     The  Talking  Book  Catalog  should  be  out  soon.     Other 
brochures  describing  the  national  program  are  available  in 
quantity . 

We  can  no  longer  supply  government  two-way  memos. 
We  are  looking  into  the  possibility  of  supplying  a  substitute 
communication  form. 


SummaAy  oj  kudizncz  Re*pon*z 

Problem*  zncounteJuzd  whzn  two  agznciz*   [one.  being  a 
regional  libhafiy)  di&tnlbutz  machinz*  within  a  State,  weKz  mzn- 
tionzd;  namely,  thz  diOicully  zxpznlznczd  by  a  Hzgional  libnafuy 
in  Kzaching  pzteon*  who  have  bzzn  a**ignzd  a  machine.  *o  that 
book*  can  be.  *upplizd;  difi&Lcutty  maintaining  inventory  control 
which  include*  making  suKz  that  Kzadzn*  who  have,  been  aligned 
machine*  oJie.  using  them.     Thz  Kzgulatlon*  o^  VEPH  fizquiKz  that 
the  neadex  bonxow  at  lza*t  one.  book  made,  available,  by  VBPH  (ok 
TzdeAal  Gove.mme.nt)  a  yzax  to  njztain  thz  machine.     Whilz  *omz 
libKafiian*  did  not  know  about  this,  nzquOizmznt,  othzn.  hzgional 
HbnoKian*  atz  including  iX  in  thelh.  bhachuKz*  ion.  fizadzn*  ok 
on  thz  label*  o{  thz  machinz  couvton*.     TheM.  wot,  agKzzmznt  that 
having  two  agznciz*  within  a  Statu  handling  thz  distribution  o& 
machine*  is  not  idzat.  Howzvzn.,  thz  Kzgional  libhafiy  should  be 
noti&lzd  promptly  o£  nzw  machinz  a**ignmznt* .     Thexz  *hould  be 
fallow- up  phoczduKz*  and  the*z  phJoczduKz*  nzzd  to  be  Kzvizwzd 
fyiom  tlmz  to  tlmz.     Rathzh  than  Kzcall  thz  machinz,  whltz  and 
ask  why  thz  Keadex  ha*  not  been  leading.     To  &olvz  any  problem 
in  tki*  aJiza,  you  nzzd  constant  contact.     On  thz  othzh,  hand, 
&zvznal  libhahlans  izponlzd  having  no  phoblzms  wheM.  tv)o  agznciz* 
afvz  handling  machine*  within  thelh.  State*. 

Thz  Angulation  h.zquihlng  thz  bohJiowing  o^  at  lza*t 
onz  book  a  yzax  a*  a  phzhzquisilz  ioh  continued  po**e**ion  ol 
playback  zquipment  wilt  bz  includzd  in  thz  manual  fan.  hzgional 
libhahlan*. 


PUBLICATIONS 
by  Tame*  Hahn,  A**i*tant  ChizA  iofl  P-zadzh.  Service* 

So  far  most  of  the  presentation  concerning  coping  with 
growth  has  been  defensive  in  that  it  has  concentrated  on  ways  in 
which  growth  can  be  met.  Any  complete  discussion  of  coping  with 
growth  must  include  sustaining  or  increasing  that  growth.  Use, 
and  development,  of  publications  is  one  of  the  ways  of  attaining 
this  goal. 
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Although  publications  per  se  are  not  included  in  the 
Reader  Services  half  of  DBFH,  I  am  vitally  interested  in  them 
and  their  effect  on  the  total  program.  I  asked  to  have  a  few 
minutes  on  the  program  to  share  that  concern  with  you.  My 
first  concern  is  the  apparent  lack  of  knowledge  among  regional 
librarians  regarding  what  is  available  and  the  lack  of  use 
which  results  from  it.  As  experts  in  your  States  on  library 
service  to  blind  and  physically  handicapped,  you  should  be 
maintaining  a  stock  of  all  our  brochures  in  quantity.  Brochures 
are  intended  to  be  given  away  and  should  be  offered  to  any 
gathering  you  hear  of  that  has  relevance  to  our  program.  Having 
only  four  or  five  copies  of  each  brochure  and  catalog  on  hand 
does  not  do  anyone  any  good.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  for  pub- 
lications in  quantity;  we  order  them  in  large  numbers  anticipat- 
ing that  you  will. 

My  second  concern  is  that  I  see  almost  no  feedback 
from  the  field  concerning  publications.  I  cannot  believe  that 
you  are  not  aware  of  a  group,  related  to  potential  readers,  for 
whom  there  should  be  a  brochure.  I  cannot  believe  that  all  our 
brochures  are  perfect.  Yet,  I  see  nothing  coming  from  you- -our 
first- line  contact  with  readers,  potential  readers,  and  persons 
working  with  potential  readers- -which  tells  me  otherwise. 

Publications,  of  course,  also  include  catalogs,  bib- 
liographies, Talking  Book  Topics,  and  Braille  Book  Review,  and 
the  same  questions  arise.  In  a  nutshell,  I  am  asking  you  the 
same  questions  you  should  be  asking  yourselves.  Do  the  publica- 
tions meet  your  needs  and  your  readers'  needs,  and  if  they  do  not, 
how  can  we  improve  upon  them?  Are  the  order  forms  in  the  cata- 
logs satisfactory?  Do  we  need  more  bibliographies?  Should  there 
be  more  inserts  in  Talking  Book  Topics?  We  try  very  hard  to 
relate  as  well  as  possible  to  your  needs;  but  without  your  aid 
in  terms  of  feedback  we  are  working  in  the  dark.  Publications 
are  an  extremely  important  part  of  our  program.  Their  effective- 
ness depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  you. 


Suimtviy  o£  Audience.  Response 

The.  audience  responded  with  the  following  feedback 
about  VBPH  pubLLcations '•     (J)  Regional  Ubhanies  want  a  publi- 
cation listing  all  magazine*  available  to  hzadehs ,   ( 2 )  The 
bnochuKe.  dealing  with  talking  books  ion.  those  with  learning 
disabilities  ne.eds  to   be  revised;  it  would  also  be  useful  in 
lafige  punt,   (3)  It  will  be  most  helpful  to  all  tegional 
UhhaJu.es  i{  all  publications  produced  contain  space  on  the 
back  &ok  the.  addresses  oi  hzgional  UJbnafu.es,  and  (4)  The. 
booklet  "Happy  Songs,"  avaiZable   ptom  VBPH's  Music  Services 
Unit,  is  veAy  papula*,  and  should  be  continued. 
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Peglonal  JUbnanians  had  several  question*  about  the 
distribution  oi  the  cumulative  book  catalogs  published  by 
VBPH.     Present  practice  Is  as  fallows:     book  catalogs  are 
sent  directly  faom  the  producer  to  the.  reader,  (tilth  additional 
supplies  sent  to  regional  libraries  ion.  distribution  to  new 
readers  as  they  are  added.     Juvenile  catalogs  are  the.  major 
exception  to  this  practice.    Copies  o$  these  are  sent  to 
regional  libraries  which,  in  twin,  should  mall  them  to  juve- 
nile readers. 

Several  librarians  praised  the  bnochuA.es  novo  avail- 
able f,nom  VBPH,  particularly  their  usefulness  when  new  librar- 
ies  opened. 

VBPH  will  fallow  up  on  a  request  far  Infanmatlon  on 
model  circulation  systems  fan.  regional  libraries. 


VOLUNTEERS 
by  Uaxlne  Vori,  Head,  Volunteer  Services  Section 


What  is  a  volunteer?    According  to  the  dictionary 
consulted,  a  volunteer  is  a  person  who  enters  into  any  service 
of  his  own  free  will.     Surely  this  lexicographer  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  volunteer  as  he  relates  to  our  program. 
Our  volunteers,  whether  they  be. braillists,  tapists,  personal 
readers,  typists,  binders,  thennoformists ,  clerical  assistants, 
or  whatever,  are  driven  by  a  dedication  unparalleled  in  most 
other  fields. 

Let  us  begin  with  volunteer  braillists .    We  are  con- 
tinuing to  certify  braillists  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  6  hundred 
per  year.     What  contributions  do  these  braillists  make  to  our 
society?     I  venture  to  say  that  without  their  countless  hours 
of  painstaking  and  detailed  work,  our  youth  of  today  would  not 
be  functioning  effectively  in  integrated  school  programs,  and 
as  taxpayer  service  representatives  and  data  processors ,  to 
mention  a  couple  of  occupations.     There  are  those  who  do  not 
agree  that  materials  in  braille  are  essential  to  literacy,  and 
to  a  degree  of  independent  living.     There  are  even  those  in 
work  for  the  blind  who  discourage  braille  reading  and  emphasize 
the  ease  of  reading  through  listening.     These  selfsame  people 
would  be  the  first  to  complain,  however,  if  listening  were 
their  only  contact  with  the  written  word.     Even  before  the 
physically  handicapped  were  included  in  our  library  service, 
statistics  showed  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  used 
recorded  materials;  but  does  not  the  minority,  including  the 
deaf -blind  population,  deserve  just  as  much  consideration  for 
their  reading  tastes  and  just  as  much  of  a  place  in  your 
planning?    Librarians,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  every  effort  to 
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provide  reading  materials  in  braille  when  they  are  requested  in 
that  medium.  It  is  true:  braille  books  occupy  more  shelf  space, 
they  are  more  difficult  to  handle,  and  they  come  in  more  parts 
or  volumes.  But  if  these  factors  cannot  be  coped  with  under 
present  conditions,  then  we  must  give  serious  thought  to  the 
future  of  library  service  as  it  relates  to  braille  readers. 
Is  the  well-planned  multistate  braille  center  the  answer? 
Volunteer  braillists  reside  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
they  are  eager  to  serve.  If  you  cannot  fill  a  braille  request 
from  your  library  and  you  have  checked  with  National  Collections 
at  DBPH  only  to  find  that  it  is  not  available,  does  your  respon- 
sibility end  there?  It  does  not.  You  have  braillists  in  your 
area  or  in  a  neighboring  State  who  want  to  fill  individual 
requests.  The  request  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  simple  Order 
of  the  Mass  or  a  complicated  Psychological  Testing  Manual,  but 
both  are  equally  important  to  trie  requester.  Volunteers  have 
been  provided  with  a  list  of  your  libraries ,  and  you  have  been 
provided  with  copies  of  Volunteers  Who  Produce  Books  in  which 
organized  groups  are  listed.  In  areas  where  there  are  no 
groups,  we  will  provide  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
braillists  on  request.  When  you  have  established  good  rapport 
with  volunteers,  you  as  professional  librarians,  volunteers 
offering  a  service,  and  readers  needing  the  service  will  all 
benefit  substantially. 

Mr.  Garretson  is  here  to  comment  on  the  unique  volun- 
teer services  rendered  by  the  Telephone  Pioneers,  but  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  their  contributions  in  the  repair 
of  braillewriting  equipment  and  tape  recorders. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  cassette  book  has  made  read- 
ing through  listening  a  real  convenience.  Even  though  I  have 
expressed  my  strong  feelings  on  the  value  of  reading  in  braille , 
I  do,  believe  it  or  not,  read  books  on  both  cassettes  and  records. 
I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  think  that  all  books  should  be  done 
in  all  media.  Success  with  the  total  number  of  books  available 
an  cassettes  again  goes  to  our  many  volunteers  throughout  the 
country  who  have  been  willing  to  meet  certain  specifications 
and  standards  in  recording  equipment  and  recording  areas. 
Contrary  to  general  thinking,  volunteer-produced  tapes  or 
volunteer-produced  braille  books,  when  necessary,  can  be  made 
available  on  short  notice.  For  example,  on  April  6  of  this 
year  I  received  from  an  employment  security  counsellor  a  request 
for  a  psychology  manual  to  be  put  into  braille.  This  was  sent 
to  a  volunteer  group,  returned  to  us  within  the  month  in  three 
volumes,  bound  spirally,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
counsellor.  What  commercial  printing  establishment  could 
equal  this  record  for  speed? 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  volunteer  braille  transcriber, 
the  volunteer  who  records  on  tape,  the  volunteer  of  the  Telephone 
Pioneers,  but  have  yet  to  mention  the  volunteer  who  painstakingly 
types  a  book  according  to  specific  standards  on  a  large  type 
typewriter.  Also,  let  us  not  forget  those  behind  the  scenes-- 
the  duplicator,  the  binder,  and  the  clerical  assistant  in  charge 
of  packaging,  labelling,  and  recordkeeping. 

Some  volunteers  prefer  to  read  in  person  to  the  student 
or  employee.  When  I  arrived  at  the  Library  of  Congress  21  years 
ago  in  the  days  before  themoforming  and  when  braille  books  were 
still  being  shellacked  to  preserve  the  dots ,  I  could  not  help 
but  admire  the  intelligent,  genteel  lady  who  came  in  faithfully 
day  after  day,  carried  armloads  of  braille  volumes  to  a  remote 
corner  of  the  basement  and  tackled  the  dreary,  monotonous  task 
of  applying  shellac  to  page  after  page.  The  smelly  job  of 
shellacking  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the  volunteer  is  still 
with  me,  reading  correspondence,  scanning  work-related  publica- 
tions, assisting  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  printing, 
and  helping  other  blind  staff  members  in  a  variety  of  ways . 
My  point  is  this:  Once  a  good  volunteer  has  been  cultivated, 
nothing  stops  her  from  performing  her  duties.  On  the  local  or 
subregional  level,  I  suggest  that  you  might  keep  a  roster  of 
volunteers  willing  to  do  personal  reading.  Usually  the  volun- 
teer and  the  person  needing  the  service  will  work  out  ways  of 
getting  together.  When  material  is  not  too  lengthy,  this  can 
even  be  done  via  the  telephone. 

In  local  situations,  the  services  of  volunteers  have 
been  enlisted  for  home  delivery  and  pickup  of  books  for  shut-ins, 
hospitals,  and  nursing  homes.  Volunteers  have  transported 
readers  to  and  from  the  library  for  book  discussion  sessions 
and  the  same  thing  could  be  done  for  story  hours  for  children. 

Volunteers  of  professional  music  fraternities,  speci- 
fically Sigma  Alpha  Iota  and  Phi  Beta,  are  making  tremendous 
strides  in  the  hand  production  of  bold  note  or  large  note  music 
scores.  Even  though  these  professionals  speak  of  their  organ- 
izations as  fraternities ,  let  me  remind  you  that  they  are  made 
up  of  women,  an  important  issue  of  the  time.  Also,  volunteers 
of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  a  music  sorority,  sponsor  a  project  of  slow 
taping  of  music  scores,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  the 
braille  music  scores  to  facilitate  learning. 

Informational  and  training  materials  available  to 
you  relating  to  volunteers  from  DBPH  are:  alphabet  cards  with 
a  paragraph  or  two  about  the  braille  system;  instruction  in 
braille  transcribing;  instruction  in  braille  proofreading; 
instruction  in  braille  music  notation;  guidelines  on  taping; 
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a  tape  recording  manual  compiled  by  the  National  Braille  Associ- 
ation, Inc. ;  Braille  in  Brief  for  the  teaching  of  braille  read- 
ing to  blind  adults ;  Volunteer  News ,  a  quarterly  publication; 
Volunteers  Who  Produce  Books ,  a  directory  that  also  includes 
the  names  and  addresses  of  blind  certified  proofreaders;  and 
other  smaller  items  in  the  nature  of  aids  to  teachers  of 
braillists,  a  brief  brochure  about  our  volunteer  programs, 
and  guidelines  for  music  transcribers. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  with  you  the  idea  that  working 
with  volunteers  is  always  a  bed  of  roses,  for  there  are  diffi- 
cult moments --the  volunteer  from  the  South  who  rebelled  at  being 
sent  a  book  on  General  Grant  to  be  brailled,  and  the  one  who 
was  quite  incensed  at  being  asked  to  do  a  book  she  felt  was 
too  pornographic.  But  by  and  large,  most  volunteers  realize 
that  someone,  somewhere,  does  need  or  want  the  transcription 
or  recording.  Our  hats  go  off  to  a  volunteer  who  struggles 
through  a  work  in  braille  like  Roget ' s  Thesaurus ,  but  we  never 
know  when  a  very  small  transcription  will  receive  special  recog- 
nition. I  have  in  mind  a  brief  newsletter  requested  by  an 
Indiana  Congressman  for  a  braille-reading  constituent.  To 
expedite  the  transcription,  I  had  this  done  by  a  staff  member 
who,  by  the  way,  had  it  read  to  her  by  a  volunteer.  This 
transcription  was  mentioned  in  our  appropriation  hearings. 

Volunteers  do  need  direction  and  someone  on  your 
staff  must  assume  this  responsibility.  In  spite  of  the  prob- 
lems you  might  initially  encounter  in  working  with  a  volunteer 
or  a  group  of  volunteers,  I  feel  that  your  ultimate  gain  in 
developing  good  library  service  would  be  well  worth  your  time 
and  efforts.  Foreign  visitors  to  our  office  never  cease  to 
be  amazed  at  our  resources  through  volunteers  in  our  program 
of  books  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped.  Let  us 
realize  our  wealth  and  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  I 
suggest  that  you  read  the  article  entitled  Volunteers  in  the 
Future  of  Libraries  by  Harold  Jenkins  in  the  April  15,  1972, 
issue  of  Library  Journal. 


Summary  of  Audience  Response. 

The  concensus  was  that  regional  libraries  should 
encLouragt  and  utilize  local  groups  organized  to  do  volunteer 
recording.  The  regional  librarian  responding  to  a  request 
for  assistance  In  establishing  a  volunteer  recording  group 
should  write  to  VBPH's  Volunteer.  Services  Section  [Attention: 
WUL  West,  Tape  Coordinator.)  ok  suggest  that  the  volunteer 
group  itself  write  to  obtain  information. 
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TELEPHONE  PIONEERS 
by  Ralph  Gajwetson,  Te.ehru.cxLl  OOiceA 


The  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America  is  a  community  ser- 
vice organization  devoted  to  providing  services  in  many  areas 
of  need.  As  part  of  their  activities  this  organization  has 
taken  on  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  for  repair  of  talking  book  machines,  cassette  machines, 
and  other  associated  materials  and  for  pickup  and  delivery  ser- 
vice. Required  replacement  parts  are  provided  or  paid  for  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  with  the  Telephone  Pioneers  providing 
labor  free  of  charge.  In  some  locations,  the  repair  facilities 
are  located  within  the  regional  library  itself.  In  other  loca- 
tions, the  Telephone  Pioneer  group  works  from  a  telephone 
company  building  and  in  some  instances,  directly  from  the 
individual  Telephone  Pioneer's  home.  Services  provided  are 
varied.  In  some  locations,  the  Telephone  Pioneers  pick  up  and 
deliver  machines  to  and  from  readers '  homes .  Volunteers ,  I 
believe,  in  whatever  capacity  they  serve,  require  a  certain 
amount  of  bolstering.  In  what  fashion?  Perhaps  a  simple  word 
of  praise,  a  "pat  on  the  back,"  an  expression  of  dependability. 
We  could  get  along  without  Telephone  Pioneers.  However,  the 
job  they  do  and  the  services  they  provide  make  it  possible  for 
all  of  us  to  sleep  a  little  better  at  night.  Stay  in  contact 
with  your  Telephone  Pioneers,  have  them  visit  your  library, 
acquaint  them  with  your  operation.  Solicit  comments  and 
suggestions  for  improving  your  services .  I  think  you  will 
be  surprised  at  how  often  your  Telephone  Pioneers  will  offer 
their  services  in  ways  you  would  not  have  dreamed  of.  Send 
them  letters  of  commendation  on  your  letterhead.  They  will 
be  "tickled  pink."  Or  call  a  particular  Telephone  Pioneer 
to  my  attention  for  some  special  service  he  or  she  has  rendered; 
I  will  be  glad  to  write  them  a  letter.  Should  you  have  diffi- 
culties or  problems,  or  need  a  point  of  contact,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  John  Reiner  or  myself.  We  are  contantly  in 
touch  with  the  headquarters  office  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers 
and  have  been  very  successful  in  finding  solutions  for  problems. 


Summary  oj  Audience.  Response. 

TheAe.  was  general  pnaise  oi  the  wonk  oi  the  Telephone. 
Vioneexs  and,  alio,  mention  o£  othex  gnoups  0$  volunte.ens  who 
nzpain  cassette  books  and  machine*.    The.  outwent  contAOjctoK.  ion 
cassette,  tape,  duplication  has  an  excellent  necond  oi  production 
pznionmance  with  only  about  a  .35  netunn  Hate.  ion.  iaulty  cas- 
settes.   TheAe  was  some  discussion  oi  the.  diHeAences  in  ease, 
oi  nepain  oi  the.  tao  basic  types  oi  cassette,  books,  the  scAew 
type  and  the.  htat-sealeA.  type.,    kmpex  is  discontinuing  the 
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scJuew  type..     One  ne.3A.0nal  UhKahJuxn  Ke.ponte.d  puAcha&lng  a  non- 
abHaslve  head  cbuaneA  to  6  end  to  KeadeM. 

Regional  llbfuVwans  weM.  reminded  to  hnvlesfi  the 
Technical  Clnculafi  on  the  fuecall  ol  cassette,  books  produced 
by  American  Sound  Zoh.poKatX.on.     They  should  be  sent  to  DBPH 
[Attention:     Ralph  GaA>vetson,  Technical  O&llceh.) .     Cassettes 
can  be  Ketwxned  without  container . 


REFERENCE  AND  INFORMATION  SERVICES 
by  Hylda  Kamisafi,  Head,  Reference  and  Infamation  Section 

Instead  of  describing  the  services  available  from 
the  Reference  and  Information  Section,  I  will  refer  you  to 
Section  VII.  G.  of  the  manual  where  these  services  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail.     I  want  to  use  the  time  available  to  talk 
about  statistics. 

DBPH  requires  only  two  types  of  statistics  from 
regional  libraries:     (1)  total  number  of  active  readers  and 
(2)  total  circulation  of  books  and  magazines.     These  statistics 
are  essential  to  DBPH  in  spotting  trends,  long-range  planning, 
budget  justifications,  assignment  of  book  quotas,  etc.     These 
statistics  are  essential  to  regional  libraries,  I  would 
suppose,  for  the  same  purposes. 

Over  the  past  several  years  a  number  of  problems  have 
developed,  mainly  because  of  new  developments  and  patterns  of 
service.     This  has  necessitated  a  complete  review  of  statisti- 
cal procedures.     Based  on  what  we  have  learned  of  these  problems 
and  also  on  suggestions  made  by  regional  librarians,  we  have 
come  up  with  new  guidelines  and  new  report  forms . 

Changes  have  been  made  in  several  important  areas: 
(1)  subregional  libraries,   (2)  deposit  collections,  and  (3) 
direct  circulation  magazines. 

(1)  Subregional  libraries- -Regional  libraries  are 
responsible  for  reporting  to  DBPH  all  reader  and  circulation 
activities  of  their  subregional  libraries.     Subregional  librar- 
ies do  not  report  to  DBPH.     We  have  devised  special  forms  for 
subregional  library  statistics. 

(2)  Deposit  collections --Problems  in  the  past  have 
arisen  from  the  inability  of  regional  libraries  to  obtain 
accurate  statistics  from  their  deposit  collections.     Under 
the  new  procedure,  regional  libraries  will  report  to  DBPH 
only  the  number  and  type  of  deposit  collections  they  serve. 
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The  number  of  readers  served  by  deposit  collections  will  be 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  deposit  collec- 
tions by  10.     (This  figure  is  based  on  the  number  of  readers 
reported  for  deposit  collections  in  the  past  two  fiscal  years.) 

(3)     Direct  circulation  magazines --Regional  librar- 
ies will  receive  credit  for  all  direct  circulation  magazines 
distributed  in  their  service  areas.     Once  a  year  (June)  the 
magazine  producers  will  send  reports  to  each  regional  library- 
showing  the  number  of  issues  of  each  magazine  distributed 
within  the  library's  service  area.     These  figures  will  then 
be  reported  to  DBPK  as  part  of  the  library's  annual  circulation. 

Other  changes --Reader  and  circulation  statistics  will 
both  be  reported  semiannually.    Magazine  circulation  will  be 
reported  separately  from  book  circulation.     New  forms  will  be 
used  in  Fiscal  Year  1973.     The  first  report  will  be  due  as  of 
December  31,  1972.    An  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  report 
forms  self-contained;  i.e.,  each  form  includes  definitions  of 
terms  and  instructions  for  preparation. 

Points  to  emphasize --Each  regional  library  is  respon- 
sible for  reporting  all  readers  and  circulation  within  its  ser- 
vice area.     If  a  library  fails  to  report  any  activity  it  will 
not  show  up  in  the  annual  reports. 

It  is  essential  that  all  libraries  keep  accurate 
statistics,  follow  the  guidelines  and  definitions  established, 
and  file  their  reports  promptly.     Please  double-check  all 
figures  before  they  are  sent  to  DBPH. 

SummoKy  oj  Audience.  Re&pon&e 

Regional  UhKaKiant,  Kai&ed  a  numbeK  oi  question* 
KegaKding  the.  compilation  ofi  statistics  £ok  them  elves  and 
DBPH:      (7)  Which  Ke.glon.aS,  UhKaKy  gets  ciKculation  cKedit  ioK 
bKailln  magazine*  in  diKect  ciKculation- -the  UhKaKy  that 
distJuhutzs  bKaWbi  In  that  State,  on.  the  UhKaKy  in  the  bKoiXXe 
KeadeK's  se/tvice  aKea?    This  point  will  have,  to  be.  KeconsideKed 
and  claKifiied  in  the.  new  guidelines .     ( 2 )  Why  make  a  distinction 
in  KeadeK  statistics  &ok  "blind,"  "visually  handicapped,"  and 
"physically  handicapped"  on  the.  active.  Ke.ad.en.  KepoKtP.     Some 
lihKaKies  count  Keadehs  with  cataKactt>  as  btind;  othens  count 
them  as  visually  handicapped.    Some  KeadeKS  have,  both  handicaps; 
how  aKe.  they  to  be  counted?     In  some  instance*  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whetheK  a  KeadeK  is  legally  blind  ok  just  visually 
handicapped.     Uk.  BKay  stated  that  he  would  like  to  KepoKt  total 
KeadeKS  only;  howeveK,  at  pKesent  it  is  a  KequiKement  to  separate 
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thet-e  statistics.  He  will  give  tkJUs  senJLous  consideAjOtion. 
(3)  How  should  residential  schools  be  counted?  As  deposit 
collections . 

IheJie  weM.  questions  and  a  sharing  o&  experience 
on  the  ways  libraries  conduct  active.  reader  surveys .     Regional 
librarians  reiterated  the  need  to  have  printouts  o$  readers' 
name*  and  addresses  jor  all  direct  calculation  magazines,. 


AUTOMATION  IN  REGIONAL  LIBRARIES 


Donald  Bailey,  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Austin,  Texas 

The  Texas  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped  is  developing  a  completely  automated  system  for 
circulation.  The  primary  aim  is  to  develop  an  automated  book 
selection  system  which  will  handle  90  percent  of  the  patrons 
leaving  only  10  percent  by  hand. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  system  are: 

There  will  be  daily  book  selection  based  on  the  follow- 
ing criteria:  (1)  Reading  interest.  Books  will  be  broken  down 
into  main  categories.  (2)  Reader  and  book  criteria.  There  will 
be  a  classification  of  readers  with  books  by:  (a)  Sex,  profanity, 
violence.  How  much  does  the  reader  like  this;  how  often;  and 
how  much  is  contained  in  the  book?  (b)  Length  of  the  book.  Is 
it  short,  medium,  or  long?  (c)  Narrator  voice.  Is  the  narrator 
male  or  female  and  is  the  narrator's  voice  acceptable  to  the 
patron?  (d)  Age.  Is  the  book  for  juveniles  or  adults?  (3)  What 
is  the  reading  history  of  the  patron?  (4)  Availability  of  the 
book. 

Various  kinds  of  lists  will  be  readily  available; 
i.e.,  address  lists,  title  lists,  category  lists,  etc. 

Library  of  Congress  reports  will  be  more  accurate  and 
quicker  to  complete  since  the  system  will  provide  ready  statistics 
on  readers  and  circulation. 

"Overdue  notices"  will  be  feasible.  The  printout  will 
provide  information  on  who  is  hoarding  books .  This  is  because 
books  will  be  sent  on  a  return  basis. 

Statistics  which  will  be  available  include:  (a)  Circu- 
lation statistics  which  will  indicate  how  often  a  title  has  gone 
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out.  This  will  aid  in  weeding,  (b)  An  accurate  reader  count, 
(c)  Reader  statistics  on  persons  who  have  not  read  in  6  months 
or  a  year,  (d)  Positive  book  inventory  control. 

Added  features  of  the  system  include:  (a)  Bypass  of 
the  history  check  for  those  who  want  to  reread  a  book,  (b)  By- 
pass of  the  criteria  check,  (c)  Selections  made  from  more  than 
one  category  but  in  optimum  proportions .  (d)  Ability  to  take 
care  of  request  lists,  (e)  Ability  to  take  care  of  walk-in 
patrons,  (f)  Extensive  printout  capability  which  would  produce 
lists  of  readers  by  name,  reader  number,  address,  in  any  combi- 
nation; lists  arranged  by  zip  code,  State,  city,  handicap,  or 
any  other  way  desired. 

An  IBM- 360  Model  30  is  being  used  for  the  system. 


KatheMne.  Pfiticott,  Regional  Libtuviy  &oh  the.  Btind  and  Vhy&lcatty 
Hayidicappe.d,  CleveZand,  Ohio 

Summary:  The  Cleveland  program  is  18  months  old.  An 
IBM  computer  is  used.  It  is  a  good  tool  for  organization, 
centralization  of  information,  and  marvelous  discipline.  It 
can  be  used  to  develop  and  tighten  procedures. 

The  Cleveland  system,  at  this  point,  provides  mailing 
labels,  followup  of  readers  through  a  printout  by  county  showing 
last  date  served,  and  various  lists.  It  also  provides  a  machine 
inventory. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  separate  selection  from  circu- 
lation. Lists  will  be  made  for  patrons  which  will  last  from  2  to 
3  months  with  the  computer  selecting  from  the  lists.  The  greatest 
dividend  in  the  use  of  computers  is  the  cutting  out  of  routine 
procedures . 


CaffteAoie  Englund,  BsuUllz  Jn&tLtute.  o$  America,  Lo&  AngeJteA, 

Early  in  1971  a  proposal,  which  advocated  automation  of 
the  talking  books  circulated  by  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
was  submitted  to  our  administration  by  the  head  librarian.  Subse- 
quent discussions,  which  included  representatives  of  IBM,  key 
library  staff,  and  administrative  personnel  at  the  Institute, 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  IBM  System  3  "mini  computer"  as 
the  "way  to  go." 
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The  decision  to  install  the  System  3  was  based  on 
several  factors:  (1)  Projected  estimates  of  growth  in  talking 
book  readership  and  circulation  indicated  the  need  for  more 
personnel  to  handle  the  circulation  manually  or  an  automated 
system  which  would  have  the  capacity  for  growth  without  the 
increase  in  personnel,  (2)  The  System  3  hardware  is  relatively 
inexpensive  as  computers  go,  and  (3)  The  System  3  also  offered 
other  Institute-wide  applications  such  as  payroll  and  the 
maintenance  of  mailing  lists. 

The  system  is  made  up  of  the  following  components: 
(1)  a  central  processing  unit,  (2)  a  multi- function  card  unit, 
(3)  a  printer,  (4)  a  data  recorder,  and  (5)  a  disk  drawer. 

The  central  processing  unit  is  the  brain  of  the 
system;  the  multi -function  card  unit  reads  punched  cards  into 
the  system  and  also  sorts  and  prints  cards ;  the  printer  pro- 
duces the  output  with  which  the  majority  of  us  are  familiar- - 
the  printout;  the  data  recorder  provides  input  in  machine 
readable  form;  the  disk  drawer  provides  storage  for  the 
various  input  materials. 

The  following  data  are  permanently  stored  on  mag- 
netic disks:  (1)  Reader  number,  name,  address,  phone  number, 
birthdate,  date  of  reader  registration  service  code  (TB,  BR, 
NTT,  or  CB) ,  and  10  requests  by  book  number;  (2)  The  book  file, 
which  includes  book  number,  author,  title,  total  copies  in 
the  collection,  copies  available  on  a  given  date,  pending 
requests,  month-to-date  circulation,  and  year-to-date  circu- 
lation. 

On  a  daily  basis  the  procedure  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  mailing  labels  (96-column  punch  cards)  are  fed  into 
the  system  through  the  multi -function  card  unit  (MFCU) ; 

(2)  The  data  (reader  number  and  book  number)  are  temporarily 
stored  on  the  disk  and  the  inventory  is  updated  ("copies - 
available"  column) ;  (3)  Books  are  then  selected  for  those 
readers  who  have  returned  books  that  day  by  comparing  the 
reader  request  file  with  the  updated  inventory.  As  matches 
are  made  the  inventory  is  again  updated  and  new  mailing 
labels  produced;  (4)  The  MFCU  sorts  the  mailing  labels  by 
book  number  and  the  labels  are  sent  to  the  shipping  depart- 
ment; (5)  A  daily  inventory  report  by  book  number  is  then 
printed  out  for  use  in  making  manual  selections  when  the 
computer  cannot  make  the  match  described  in  Step  3; 

(6)  The  request  update  list  is  then  printed;  this  includes 
all  those  readers  who  have  three  or  fewer  selections  remain- 
ing in  their  files;  and  (7)  The  request  update  list  is  given 
to  the  selector  who  selects  or  pulls  from  the  readers' 
requests  enough  data  to  build  the  reader  file  back  up  to 
10  requests. 
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The  system  and  the  routine  described  also  handles 
readers  who  request  a  specific  number  of  books  each  time  (two 
per  week,  one  each  day,  or  one  book  regardless  of  the  number 
returned) . 

The  system  also  has  the  capability  of  producing  the 
following  data  in  printout  form:      (1)  Most/least  circulated 
books,  and  (2)  A  talking  book  bibliography  by  author  or  by 
title. 

Examples  of  the  various  kinds  of  software  mentioned 
in  this  report  are  available  for  your  perusal. 


Summary  oj  Audience  Res ponse 

numerous  questions  about  the  characteristics  o^ 
automated  circulation  &y&temi>  produced  a  lively  discussion. 
There  was  agreement  that  the.  goal  should  be  the.  development 
oi  a  modal  &y&tem  that  will  be  compatible  far  ail  regional 
libraries  and  VBVH.     VB?H  is  now  working  on  a  proposal  far 
an  automated  circulation  system.     The.  three  &yt>  terns  described, 
white,  all  one.  IBM,  are  di(ierent.    Horn  is  compatible,  with 
each  other  on.  with  the.  model  &y&tem  which  is  being  explored 
by  VB?H.     Suggestion  was  made  that  VBPH  conduct  a  national 
&tudy  pooling  resources  by  area. 

There  hoi,  been  no  displacement  o(  &ta.l&  in  the 
Cleveland  and  Lo&  Angeles  libraries;  however,  them  may  be 
displacement  o{  faun.  &tall  membens  in  the  Austin  library. 
There  was  agreement  that  "expensive"  ita&l  time  is  saved 
through  the  use  o^  the  automated  system  and  that  thens.  is 
definite  Improvement  In  service.     It  was  also  agreed  that 
some  personal  contact  must  still  be  maintained. 

Comparative  casts  fan.  the  thn.ee  systems  wenz  not 
available.     It  generally  will  be  more  economical  fan.  a 
regional  llbnany  planning  to  embank  on  an  automated  &y&tem 
to  arrange  to  employ  time  on  a  computer  under  the  same 
administrative  auspices  as  the  parent  organization.     To 
tie  in.  with  a  &y&tem  In  another  city  could  be  economically 
justified;  however,  unden.  6trlct  contract  regulations . 
Cleveland  Regional  Llbnany  uses  the  computer  in  the 
Accounts  Department  ol  the  Cleveland  Vublic  library;  the 
two  other  &y&tems  described  are  also  used  far  accounting, 
payroll,  etc.  In  their  parent  organizations.    Von  Bailey, 
Texas  Regional  library,  wants  to  work  with  the  program 
more  and  then  he  can  provide  more  accurate  figures.    There 
is  a  possibility  o£  &  honing  the  system  once  it  is  in. 
Vo  not  contact  IBM  directly;  request  information  £rom 
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M*.  EaiJUy  at  thz  Tzxai  Re.gi.onal  LibnaJvy  faA  the  Blind  and 
Phy&icaliy  Handicjappzd,  P.  0.  Box  72927,  ku&tin,  Tzxai  78711, 
The.  lib>uvu.an&  who  dz&cxihzd  thz  othzh  two  &y&tem  wUX  al&o 
bz  glad  to  &ha>vz  additional  incarnation  with  you. 

Employzz*  who  ate.  blind  probably  will  be.  able,  to 
operate,  the.  automatzd  £>y&tem  a&  thzy  ate.  peJiizctzd. 


TUESDAY  -  MAY  16 

Chairman  oi  the  day  -  Jamzi  M.  Hahn 
Ki&iAtant  Chizi  ioK  Rzadzh  SeA.vic.eA 

The  session  opened  with  a  demonstration  of  the 
Optacon  by  Lawrence  Schoof  of  Stanford  University.     The 
Optacon,  a  reading  aid  for  the  blind,  is  the  result  of 
intensive  research  and  development  efforts  conducted  at 
Stanford  University  and  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 
These  efforts,  which  have  taken  more  than  6  years,  include 
engineering  and  psychophysical  studies  as  well  as  field 
testing  with  blind  persons.     The  Optacon  is  about  the  size 
of  a  textbook,  and  it  weighs  less  than  four  pounds.     It 
works  by  converting  the  image  of  a  printed  letter  into  a 
tactile  image  that  a  blind  person  can  feel  with  one  finger. 
After  a  period  of  training  and  practice,  a  blind  person  can 
use  the  Optacon  to  read  ordinary  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
etc. 

The  Optacon  and  accessories  are  now  manufactured 
by  Telesensory  Systems,  Inc.,  2626  Hanover  Street,  Palo  Alto, 
California  94304;  please  contact  them  for  price  and  training 
information. 

Comments:     It  is  difficult  to  pick  up  handwriting; 
the  machine  does  not  "like"  blue  ink;  it  is  very  sensitive; 
there  is  no  limit  on  size  of  type. 


DBPH  MANUAL  OF  PROCEDURES 
by  Elizabeth  Stuoup,  Head,  National  Coltzctiom 

Summary:     The  first  rough  draft  of  the  manual  has 
been  distributed  to  the  regional  librarians  at  this  conference. 
We  need  feedback  from  the  librarians  on  changes,  additions, 
etc.     It  will  be  kept  up  to  date  and  libraries  are  encouraged 
to  add  sections  for  their  own  internal  procedures.     Changes 
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which  will  affect  the  manual  will  be  pre-punched  for  insertion. 
The  manual,  which  has  10  parts,  was  written  with  the  new  regional 
librarian  in  mind. 

Miss  Stroup  went  over  the  manual  section  by  section. 
The  following  comments  and  suggestions  were  made:  Let  DBPH 
know  what  terms  you  want  in  the  glossary.  What  do  you  want 
in  the  appendix?  We  need  feedback. 

Librarians  were  asked  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
section  on  magazines.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  include  a  brief 
statement  of  machine  agency  function  and  history  in  Section 
VI-B.  Do  librarians  want  eligibility  spelled  out?  "We  do  not 
want  to  lock  you  in."  DBPH  is  not  happy  with  Section  VII-C  on 
"Circulation  Systems."  We  desperately  need  feedback  on  this 
section.  The  new  form  for  Transfer  Procedures,  for  Section 
VII-E,  is  not  yet  available  but  is  being  printed  and  should  be 
available  soon. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  temporary 
residence,  which  is  a  problem  specifically  in  Florida  and 
New  York  City  and  on  temporary  service  such  as  to  hospital 
patients . 

Section  VII- J  "Reader  Services  -  Publicity":  We 
have  a  new  Public  Information  Specialist  assigned  to  DBPH  to 
coordinate  this  activity.  Librarians  requested  a  section  on 
"Communication  with  DBPH"  which  would  include  telephone,  TWX, 
etc.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  include  "Sources  of  Reading  Aids 
Including  Large  Type."  Reference  and  Information  Section  is 
working  on  a  Reference  Circular  on  this  subject  and  it  will 
be  included.  The  Association  of  Hospital  and  Institution 
Libraries  of  ALA  is  also  working  on  a  publication  on  this 
subject.  Librarians  suggested  including  the  NAC  standards, 
how  to  apply,  etc.  The  section  on  administration  needs  to 
be  expanded  to  include  budgets,  sources  of  funds,  staffing 
patterns,  and  sample  form  letters. 

Suggestions  were  also  made  to  include  information 
on  copyright  law  and  include  a  list  of  ALL  catalogs ,  even 
those  out  of  print,  for  reference  purposes. 


STUDENT  MANUAL 
by  RobeM.  Ennli,  V.C.  RtgionaZ  UhMJvLcm 

Summary:  The  first  draft  of  a  college  handbook 
for  handicapped  students  was  distributed  with  a  request  for 
comments  and  suggestions.  DBPH  needs  feedback.  Please  send 
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your  comments  to  Mrs.  Freddie  Peaco,  Special  Services  Unit, 
DBPH.  When  completed,  the  manual  will  be  available  on  tape 
and  in  braille,  as  well  as  print.  It  includes  information 
needed  for  the  handicapped  student  planning  on  entering 
college.  An  outline  of  the  handbook  was  given  along  with  a 
brief  description  of  each  section. 


COMPUTERIZED  UNION  CATALOG 

by  EtizaboJk  Sttioup,  Head,  Matlonat  CoZlzcJtlonb 

and 

Lacy  Va&h,  SeZuction  A&&litant 


Summary:  The  first  computerized  catalog  of  talking 
books  was  distributed  and  enthusiastically  received.  It  con- 
sists of  four  sections:  main  entry,  title  index,  subject, 
and  shelflist.  A  correction  sheet  was  also  made  available. 
This  print-out  could  represent  the  first  building  block  in 
a  machine -readable  data  base  of  a  national  union  catalog. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  at  the  Northern  Librar- 
ians Conference  was  for  some  sort  of  union  catalog  of  existing 
materials  to  be  made  available.  Mike  Coyle,  Philadelphia 
Regional  Librarian,  and  his  committee  came  up  with  a  plan 
paralleled  by  an  LC  report  for  one  which  in  turn  has  been 
developed  into  the  concept  of  a  bibliographical  switching 
center.  The  tragedy  is,  thousands  of  books  are  available 
which  we  do  not  know  about.  We  lack  a  real  clearinghouse 
for  all  materials  produced. 

Partial  resources  are  now  available.  The  Central 
Textbook  Catalog  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
has  been  in  existence  since  1962  as  the  prime  source  for 
information  about  textbooks  and  other  educational  material. 
How  complete  is  its  coverage?  About  75  to  80  percent  of  all 
kindergarten  through  college  level  material  is  covered.  This 
is  volunteer-produced  material;  there  will  always  be  some 
volunteers  who  will  not  report.  These  are  mainly  textbooks. 
Volunteer-produced  materials  which  are  not  classed  as  text 
material  are  sent  to  National  Collections  at  DBPH. 

In  1955  LC  produced  a  union  catalog  of  braille  books 
and  a  supplement  in  1960.  At  the  Regional  Librarians  Conference 
in  1965  it  was  suggested  that  LC  set  up  and  maintain  a  union 
catalog  for  non-text  materials  to  supplement  APH's  catalog. 
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National  Collections  has  a  union  card  catalog  of  20,000  titles. 
But  even  with  the  LC  and  APH  coverage,  there  are  still  other 
resources  available.  If  we  assume  there  is  an  estimated 
150,000  titles  which  have  been  done  for  readers,  there  are 
only  about  50,000  listed  anywhere.  This  is  the  strongest 
argument  for  our  aim:  a  central  clearinghouse  that  a  reader 
or  regional  library  can  call  for  bibliographic  data,  including 
location  information. 

What  would  be  involved?  Information  must  be  put  in 
machine -readable  form.  The  MARC  format  could  be  used  to  build 
a  data  base.  APH  and  Recording  for  the  Blind  (RFB)  are  using 
computers  but  not  the  MARC  format,  so  their  systems  are  not 
compatible  with  each  other  or  with  MARC.  Information  would 
be  accessible  by  computers  and  terminals.  Byproducts  such  as 
bibliographies  would  be  readily  available .  The  program  would 
begin  with  LC's  collection,  then  locally-produced  materials 
in  regional  libraries  could  be  added  and,  finally,  that  of 
other  agencies. 

The  decision  to  go  ahead  with  this  experimental 
computer- produced  talking  book  catalog  was  made  in  late 
December;  work  finally  began  in  March.  Editing  was  done 
simply  and  for  the  most  part  involved  standardizing  punctua- 
tion. Errors  can  be  corrected  on  the  tapes.  The  computer 
cards  were  input  by  a  firm  in  California,  then  transferred  by 
LC  to  MARC  tapes.  We  thought  a  good  start  would  be  with 
talking  books  (about  4,000  were  done),  next  tape,  then  braille. 

The  result  is  a  prototype  catalog  which  is  meant  to 
be  an  administrative  working  document  for  use  by  the  librarian 
and  not  the  patron. 

The  computer-produced  catalog  represents  a  "learning" 
project  for  DBPH.  Mary  Jack  Wintle,  Assistant  Chief  for 
Acquisitions,  DBPH,  was  director  of  the  project,  assisted  by 
Elizabeth  Stroup  and  MARC  Development  Office,  LC.  Listed  in 
the  catalog  are  TB  1-3374.  Some  numbers  are  missing.  Either 
they  were  never  used,  or  the  entries  were  dropped  in  error. 
No  new  cataloging  was  involved,  and  no  annotations  were 
included.  As  soon  as  possible,  there  will  be  corrections 
issued  for  the  shelf list  volume  and,  also,  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  catalog. 
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Thz  subjzct  oi  a  national  union  catalog /bibliographic 
switching  centzn.  pnoduczd  by  {an  the.  liveliest  discussion  o\ 
the.  entlnz  conizrencz.    Mike.  Coyle  oi  the.  Philadelphia  Regional 
Library  pointed  out  that  he.  has  looked,  in  as  many  as  67  separ- 
ate catalog*  to  dztznminz  li  certain  titlzs  are.  availablz.    Hz 
zstimatzs  that  28  percent  are.  duplicates.    Another  librarian 
stated  that  duplication  is  over-ratzd;  viz  nzzd  more,  copies . 
However.,  availability  Is  thz  kzy.    This  Is  a  pnoblzm  oi  great 
magnitude,  and  onz  that  all  librarians  thought  should  bz  thz 
number  onz  prlonlty  oi  thz  Library  oi  Congress. 

Thz  group  unanimously  agr.zzd  to  thz  priority  oi  thz  nzzd  ior. 
a  central  source,  to  determine  availability  oi  library  mate- 
rials ioK  thz  blind  and  physically  handicappzd,  and  that  thz 
iouA.cz  should  bz  thz  National  Library.     At  thz  request  o&  and 
on  behalf  oi  thz  group  as  a  whole.,  Cnawiond  Pike,  Alabama 
Regional  Librarian,  presented  thz  lolloping  recommendation 
re.garding  a  national  bibliographic  twitching  center:     "We  urgz 
Ma.  Robert  Bray,  in  cooperation  with  Recording  ior.  thz  Blind, 
Inc.,  and  thz  American  Printing  Housz  ion.  thz  Blind,  to  give 
iirst  pnlonlty  to  thz  development  oi  a  czntnalizzd  clzarlng- 
housz  o&  in&onmation  about  availability  oi  reading  materials 
ion.  thz  blind  and  physically  handicapped." 


PRESENTATION  BY  STAFF  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  one -hour  presentation  was  made  by  staff  members 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  each  briefly 
discussing  their  responsibilities  at  APH.     Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  welcomed  the  group  to 
Louisville,  presented  a  history  of  APH,  and  stressed  the 
pleasant  working  relations  they  have  with  DBPH.     Others 
included  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Braille  Editor;  Robert 
Haynes,  Head  of  Data  Processing;  Virgil  Zickel,  Plant 
Manager;  Tina  Lou  Wallace,  Head  of  the  Talking  Book  Program; 
Hazel  Maffett,  Head  of  Fund- Raising  and  Magazine  Circulation; 
Carl  Lappin,  Director  of  the  IMRC;  and  Dr.  Carson  Nolan, 
Coordinator  of  Educational  Research.     In  the  afternoon  the 
group  toured  the  facilities  of  APH. 

Frances  Coleman,  Kentucky  Regional  Librarian,  served 
as  mistress  of  ceremonies  at  a  reception  and  dinner  hosted  by 
DBPH  on  Tuesday  evening.     Special  guests  were  the  narrators 
of  talking  books  at  APH.     (See  Appendix)    A  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  the  naming  of  Robert  Bray  as  an  official  Kentucky 
Colonel. 
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ChdUvmn  o&  the.  Day  -  Qkajiba,  GaJUozzl 
ki,&lt,tayit  Cklzt,   PBPW 

Workshops,  four  each  on  reading  needs  of  children 
and  of  the  elderly,  were  held  with  subsequent  reports  as 
follows : 

Elderly  -  Mrs.  (Catherine  Jackson,  Florida  Regional  Librarian 

1.  What  methods  are  used  by  regional  and  sub  regional 
libraries  to  ascertain  the  reading  needs  of  the  elderly? 

(a)  The  majority  of  the  eight  librarians  at  this  meeting  used 
personal  contact.  Those  with  WATS  lines  said,  that  this  was  a 
great  help.  One  library  has  a  field  services  librarian  who 
actually  visits  the  readers  when  possible,  (b)  Most  libraries 
send  out  preference  lists  to  their  readers  to  see  what  subjects 
they  like,  (c)  For  those  readers  who  do  not  send  in  lists,  the 
librarians  select  according  to  the  subjects  indicated,  on  their 
applications  or  preference  lists,  and  they  rely  on  patron's 
reaction  to  those  books  sent.  One  major  problem  mentioned 
was  that  there  often  is  no  feedback  from  the  elderly. 

2.  What  problems  have  librarians  encountered  in 
selecting  books  from  their  collections  for  the  elderly? 
(a)  There  are  not  enough  Bibles,  (b)  There  are  not  enough 
copies  of  unobjectionable  titles  which  are  popular  with  the 
elderly,  such  as  Norman  Vincent  Peale's  books,  and  others  like 
A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand,  (c)  Talking  Book  Topics  should  always 
indicate  when  a  book  contains  objectionable  material.  This 
does  not  always  occur,  and  readers  order  books  without  realiz- 
ing their  content,  (d)  The  elderly  seem  to  like  nonfiction. 
(e)  There  are  not  enough  books  on  leisure  time  activities, 
such  as  gardening,  hobbies,  travel,  etc.  (f)  There  is  a 
greater  need  for  instructional,  educational,  and  foreign 
language  material,  (g)  Older  people  like  short,  simple 
books,  (h)  The  elderly  do  not  understand  and/or  accept  high 
pitched  women's  voices,  (i)  Some  of  the  elderly  do  not  like 
cassettes . 

3.  What  aids  and  lists  would  be  useful? 

(a)  The  regional  libraries  need  annotated  bibliographies 
which  can  be  distributed  to  readers.  This  will  mean  that 
the  readers  would  know  about  many  of  our  older  books . 
Uhannotated  bibliographies  are  of  little  use.  (b)  DBPH 
should  coordinate  efforts  on  large  print  and  help  make  more 
information  available. 
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4.  What  are  the  special  reading  information  needs 
of  the  elderly?  Information  should  be  made  available  on  such 
subjects  as  medicare,  social  security,  aid  to  the  blind,  etc., 
on  flexible ,  disposable  discs . 

5.  Regional  librarians  would  like  to  receive  a  print 
copy  of  the  books  which  are  recorded  or  brailled  by  DBPH. 


Elderly  -  Mrs.  Barbara  Wilson,  Rhode  Island  Regional  Librarian 

The  medium  preferred  by  the  elderly  is  talking  books. 
Those  that  want  to  use  cassettes  need  personal  instruction  in 
their  use. 

A  few  comments  in  addition  to  those  previously 
reported  were  made .  Reader's  Digest  should  be  made  available 
on  cassette;  need  more  simple  religious  stories;  need  an 
annotated  religious  bibliography;  and  need  books  on  local 
history,  industry,  etc.  The  elderly  like  juvenile  books  but 
do  not  like  them  to  be  identified  as  juvenile  books. 


Elderly  -  Mrs.  Zelda  Davis,  Mississippi  Regional  Librarian 

In  addition  to  the  previous  comments  this  group 
requested  more  talking  books  on  specific  diseases  of  the 
elderly  such  as  cataracts,  diabetes,  etc.  This  group  also 
stressed  the  need  for  the  flexible,  disposable  discs  on  social 
security,  medicare,  etc. 


Elderly  -  Miss  Dena  Wilson,  Illinois  Subregional  Librarian 

In  addition  to  the  previous  comments  this  group 
suggested  that  book  cards  be  coded  to  indicate  subject  inter- 
est content  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  materials ;  the  elderly 
do  not  like  strong  language;  the  elderly  prefer  short  stories; 
suggestion  was  made  to  produce  on  talking  books  the  magazine 
Christian  Herald;  and  the  group  had  elderly  readers  who 
said  the  buttons  on  the  cassette  machine  were  too  difficult 
to  push. 


Children  -  Miss  Eileen  Keim,  New  Hampshire  Regional  Librarian 

Requests  from  young  readers  are  received  by  telephone 
and  by  letter.  Are  we  really  meeting  the  needs  of  young  readers 
or,  primarily,  only  their  wants?  DBPH  should  continue  its 
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present  proportion  o£  children's  titles;  there  should  be  more 
cassette  books  in  the  grade  4  to  8  range.  Tactile  material 
enclosed  with  books  is  not  appropriate  for  regional  libraries . 
Could  some  group  stories  on  cassette  be  produced?  Live  story- 
telling is  important  and  should  be  a  regular  part  of  the 
library  program. 


Children  -  Mrs.  Billie  J.  Ouellette,  Delaware  Regional  Librarian 

The  group  discussed  the  selection  of  books.  More 
balance  is  needed  in  the  collection.  More  nonfiction  books 
are  needed,  as  are  more  book/recoTd  combinations,  and  more 
simple  books  with  short  sentences.  There  should  be  more 
large  print  books  for  children.  Only  a  small  number  is  avail- 
able now.  More  optical  or  low  vision  aids  are  needed  for 
children.  An  oft- asked  question  was,  How  do  you  get  informa- 
tion about  a  child's  reading  interests?  Some  librarians  use 
forms  and  questionnaires.  The  local  librarian,  in  some 
instances,  could  interview  the  child  and  send  the  information 
to  the  regional  library. 


Children  -  Mrs.  Blanca  Lastrapes,  Louisiana  Regional  Librarian 

Some  criticisms  do  not  seem  fair:  children's  service 
is  fairly  new.  Needs  expressed  by  the  group  included  more 
religious  titles,  plays  and  other  dramatized  materials,  and 
more  books  in  K-3rd  grade  level.  The  group  felt  science  has 
been  neglected,  and  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  social 
science.  Books  in  larger  print  and  illustrations  are  most 
welcome.  More  children's  books  should  be  distributed  in  small 
containers  with  two  straps  out  of  the  way  of  the  label.  More 
commercial  recordings  are  needed.  There  are  objections  to  the 
combination  of  fiction  and  nonfiction,  and  also  to  the  combina- 
tion of  materials  for  several  grade  levels.  DBPH's  advisory 
committee  on  the  selection  of  children's  books  should  be 
expanded  to  include  representatives  beyond  the  Eastern  seaboard. 
Work  with  other  professionals.  Lists  of  all  local  productions 
of  children's  material  should  be  sent  to  DBPH.  DBPH  should 
survey  regional  libraries  to  determine  children's  reading  needs. 


Children  -  Miss  Mona  Werner,  Pittsburgh  Regional  Librarian 

The  group  dealt  specifically  with  the  question,  What 
proportion  of  titles  should  be  assigned  to  different  grade 
levels?  There  was  agreement  about  the  need  for  more  books  in 
the  kindergarten  through  3rd  grade  level  and  more  cassette  books, 
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Books  need  to  be  read  more  slowly.  The  group  felt  some  type 
of  tactile  material  along  with  a  flimsy  disc  (soundsheet)  is 
needed,  something  for  the  children  to  keep. 


Mr.  Gallozzi,  responding  to  the  workshop  reports, 
said  that  there  may  be  problems  not  touched  on  yet,  and  that 
DBPH  welcomes  constructive  criticism  and  needs  feedback. 

The  librarians  then  broke  up  into  small,  concurrent 
"rap"  sessions. 


The  final  afternoon  session  began  with  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  variable  compressed  speech  machine  (AmBiChron-TM) 
by  Mr.  Richard  Koch.  Negotiations  for  commercialization  of 
the  machine  are  in  process;  production  units  should  be  avail- 
able in  July  1972.  Please  contact  Mr.  Koch  at  67  Smith  Street, 
Lynbrook,  New  York  11563,  for  information. 

Remarks  on  compressed  speech  were  made  by  Dr.  Emerson 
Foulke,  University  of  Louisville,  who  has  produced  two 
compressed  books.  Responses  to  a  questionnaire  that  he 
distributed  were  unanimously  favorable . 

A  report  on  the  "rap"  sessions  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Katherine  Jackson,  Florida  Regional  Librarian,  as  follows: 

The  items  listed  below  were  ones  on  which  the  librar- 
ians attending  the  various  rap  sessions  seemed  to  be  in  general 
agreement.  The  topics  are  not  listed  in  any  particular  order, 
but  as  they  were  brought  up  in  the  sessions.  No  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  omitted. 

1.  Comments  about  the  conference 

A.  The  next  conference  needs  to  be  one  day  longer,  with 
no  additional  content.  In  other  words,  it  needs  to 
be  less  intense. 

B.  There  should  be  ample  time  for  workshops.  The  regional 
librarians  should  be  allowed  to  pick  the  subjects  to 
be  covered  in  the  workshops.  Some  suggestions  made 
were:  Workshops  on  volunteer  recording,  cassette 
duplication,  and  a  meeting  of  new  librarians.  There 
should  be  no  conflict  in  schedule  so  that  the  librar- 
ians will  not  have  to  choose  which  meeting  to  attend. 
The  workshops  should  be  attended  by  only  those  inter- 
ested in  the  specific  subjects,  as  well  as  those 
regional  librarians  who  have  considerable  experience 
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with  the  function  under  discussion.  No  DBPH  staff 
should  be  present. 

C.  Each  of  the  DBPH  resource  people  attending  the  con- 
ference should  be  available  at  a  definite  time  and 
place  for  individual  appointments .  The  biennial 
meeting  of  the  regional  librarians  is  the  only  chance 
that  some  librarians  have  for  personal  contact  with 
DBPH  staff.  Many  of  them  felt  that  they  had  ques- 
tions which  were  not  of  sufficient  general  interest 
to  be  brought  up  at  the  major  sessions. 

D.  Buffet  breakfasts  are  recommended  so  that  not  as 
much  time  would  have  to  be  spent  in  the  dining  room 
before  meetings  start.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
at  least  one  of  the  evening  meals  be  a  buffet  so  that 
it  would  be  more  informal. 

E.  Some  felt  that  8:00  a.m.  was  too  early  to  start  the 
meetings . 

F.  The  regional  librarians  expressed  interest  in  having 
a  pre -conference  workbook  so  that  attendees  would 
have  time  to  study  and  to  prepare  for  the  subjects 
being  discussed. 

G.  If  the  next  meeting  should  involve  a  tour  of  a  facility- 
such  as  this  year's  tour  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  time  should  be  set  aside  for  the  regional 
librarians  to  have  personal  contact  with  the  department 
heads  and  people  with  whom  they  deal.  The  tour  of  APH 
was  interesting,  but  the  librarians  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  have  discussions  with  the  APH  staff. 

H.  Some  felt  that  the  region  in  which  the  conference  is 
being  held  should  be  involved  more.  The  regional 
librarian  should  help  with  the  planning  and  arrange- 
ments. Others  expressed  disappointment  in  not  having 
time  provided  to  visit  the  Lions  Eye  Research  Institute 
while  in  Louisville. 

I.  Location  of  the  next  conference .  Many  regional  librar- 
ians  felt  that  Washington,  D.C.,  would  be  the  appro- 
priate place,  since  there  are  so  many  new  librarians 
who  have  not  visited  DBPH.  Several  of  the  western 
librarians  mentioned  that  the  conference  should  be 
held  in  the  West. 

J.  Some  felt  that  an  opportunity  was  needed  to  see  the 
regional  library  nearest  the  conference  city. 
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2.  The  Library  of  Congress  should  take  a  more  active  role  in 
disseminating  information  about  equipment,  such  as 
cassette  duplicators,  etc.,  to  regional  libraries,  using 
feedback  from  the  regional  librarians. 

3.  The  Library  of  Congress  should  provide  information  on 
finances  and  budgeting.  It  would  be  helpful  to  all  the 
regional  librarians  who  are  charged  with  preparing  a 
budget  each  year  to  have  a  breakdown  of  how  much  the 
materials  and  the  services  we  receive  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  worth  in  dollars.  The  librarians  would 
also  like  more  information  on  sources  of  funding,  such 
as  Federal  grants,  etc. 

4.  It  was  noted  that  there  was  a  total  lack  of  multimedia 
use  in  exhibits  of  public  relations  material.  The 
regional  librarians  would  be  interested  in  seeing  slide 
shows,  hearing  tapes,  television  spots,  etc.,  that  other 
regional  libraries  have  prepared,  and  not  just  seeing 
publications. 

5.  Some  provision  should  be  made  to  get  every  new  regional 
librarian  to  DBPH  for  a  visit,  even  if  it  means  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  would  have  to  help  pay  part  of  the 
bill. 

6.  A  cumulative  annotated  catalog  of  books  available  is 
needed  for  distribution  to  our  patrons. 

7.  DBPH  desperately  needs  a  professional  cataloger.  Too 
much  time  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  regional 
libraries  must  now  be  spent  in  checking  the  Library  of 
Congress  cards. 

8.  The  Library  of  Congress  should  keep  the  regional  librar- 
ies informed  about  problems  in  production  when  they  occur. 
Most  regional  libraries  make  it  their  policy  to  let  the 
patrons  know  when  there  are  any  problems,  so  the  Library 
of  Congress  should  also  do  the  same  for  us.  In  this  way 
we  can  be  more  understanding. 

9.  DBPH  should  also  seek  more  active  participation  of  the 
regional  librarians  in  making  major  policy  changes  and 
decisions,  such  as  the  selection  of  the  location  of  multi- 
state  resource  centers.  Major  changes  should  not  simply 
be  sprung  on  the  regional  librarians. 

10.  A  calendar  of  deadlines  for  reports  is  needed. 
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11.  It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  DBPH  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  development  of  a  computerized  circulation  system. 
Most  regional  librarians  feel  that  this  is  the  only  way 
that  they  will  be  able  to  cope  with  future  growth  and 

to  provide  proper  service.  If  DBPH  does  not  take  the 
lead,  we  will  end  up  with  a  proliferation  of  systems, 
none  of  which  will  be  compatible.  Regional  librarians 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  justifying  the  large 
expense  for  the  development  of  such  a  system. 

12.  Until  the  computerized  circulation  system  becomes  avail- 
able, the  regional  librarians  feel  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  should  develop  a  few  basic  circulation  systems 
which  do  work,  and  should  have  information  available  to 
regional  librarians  about  systems  which  have  been  tried 
but  abandoned  because  they  do  not  work.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  want  to  "reinvent  the  wheel." 

13.  One  regional  librarian  mentioned  that  she  was  having 
problems  because  the  Library  of  Congress  was  assigning 
machines  to  people  living  in  her  State  who  had  sent 
their  applications  directly  to  DBPH.  She  did  not  receive 
notice  of  the  machines  being  sent,  so  she  did  not  know 
the  recipients  of  the  machines  were  registered  borrowers 
and  books  should  be  sent  to  them. 

14.  There  needs  to  be  more  exchange  of  information  among 
regional  librarians.  Perhaps  articles  written  about  the 
regional  libraries  appearing  in  either  DBPH  News  or  in 
the  Talking  Book  Topics  would  be  helpful .  The  regional 
librarians  would  gain  much  if  they  were  to  exchange  form 
letters,  bibliographies,  organizational  information,  etc. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  meetings  of  the  librarians  in 
the  four  sections  of  the  country  should  be  held  annually 
instead  of  biennially.  Meetings  should  also  be  structured, 
and  their  minutes  should  be  distributed  to  the  librarians 
in  the  other  sections  of  the  country. 

15.  DBPH  should  set  up  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on 
purchasing  cassettes.  Some  librarians  have  been  able  to 
purchase  cassettes  under  the  same  GSA  contract  used  by 
DBPH.  Others  have  not  been  able  to  do  this,  but  at  least 
the  information  about  the  contract  and  the  prices  should 
be  available  to  the  librarians . 

16.  DBPH  should  hire  more  clerical  staff  to  do  routine 
correspondence  and  inquiries.  Replies  to  correspondence 
are  slow. 
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17.  The  Glossary  and  Index  in  the  Manual  for  Regional  Libraries 
should  contain  an  explanation  of  terms  used  in  connection 
with  electronic  equipment. 

18.  The  regional  librarians  would  like  more  information  on  the 
books  they  circulate.  Some  suggested  that  DBPH  provide  a 
collection  of  print  copies  which  would  rotate  among  the 
libraries.  Others  suggested  that  an  information  packet 
containing  dust  jackets,  etc.,  be  prepared  for  each  book 
produced. 

19.  We  need  more  guidelines  for  the  evaluation  of  our  service 
so  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  compare  our  libraries  with 
others  of  similar  size  and  characteristics. 

20.  The  Library  of  Congress  should  develop  compatible,  standard 
forms.  Most  regional  libraries  each  use  their  own,  and 
some  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  forms  they  receive 
from  other  libraries. 

21.  DBPH  needs  to  provide  more  information  for  public  libraries 
which  are  considering  becoming  subregional  libraries.  Thus 
far,  few  facts  and  figures  are  available. 

22.  Some  would  like  to  see  more  government  pamphlets,  such  as 
USDA  publications ,  and  more  reference  books  recorded. 

23.  Books  should  not  be  announced  in  the  Reader's  Digest  before 
they  are  actually  in  our  collections. 

24.  All  future  reissues  should  be  given  the  same  number  as  the 
copies  of  the  titles  now  in  our  collections. 

25.  The  list  of  books  being  shipped  each  month  is  late.  We 
have  the  books  and  no  list  giving  the  categories  in  which 
they  fall,  so  that  we  will  know  how  many  copies  we  should 
have  received.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  count  the  books 
and  keep  these  figures  until  the  list  of  books  being  shipped 
comes  in. 

26.  Catalog  cards  come  much  later  than  the  books.  Many  librar- 
ians find  it  necessary  to  make  temporary  cards  so  that  they 
will  at  least  know  that  they  have  the  books. 

27.  The  announcement  of  books  in  Talking  Book  Topics  should  be 
more  timely.  Some  books  sit  on  our  shelves  for  3  months 
before  our  patrons  know  about  them. 

28.  The  white  lettering  on  the  blue  plastic  containers  is 
difficult  to  read. 
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29.  There  needs  to  be  a  thumb  hole  in  cassette  book  fillers. 
They  are  difficult  to  lift  out. 

30.  Books  in  foreign  languages  are  not  so  indicated  in  the 
title  list  in  the  back  of  Talking  Book  Topics .  Many 
readers  use  this  list  as  an  oTder  sheet  and  inadvertently 
receive  foreign  language  material. 

31.  The  magazine  list  should  be  placed  in  a  more  prominent 
place  in  Talking  Book  Topics. 

32.  DBFH  should  not  over- advertize  things  in  a  limited  supply 
without  mentioning  priorities  or  their  scarcity. 

33.  The  address  card  holders  on  black  containers  are  poorly 
riveted  and  seem  to  be  getting  worse. 

34.  It  is  difficult  to  insert  or  to  remove  a  mailing  card 
from  the  address  holder  on  the  black  containers.  On  the 
small  black  containers  for  children's  books  the  strap 
must  first  be  undone. 

35.  The  book  card  for  books  packaged  in  more  than  one  container 
should  indicate  the  number  of  containers. 

36.  There  should  be  fewer  combinations  of  books  on  unrelated 
subjects.  In  general,  the  librarians  were  not  in  favor  of 
packaging  more  than  one  title  in  a  container. 

37.  The  book  cards  should  contain  more  information,  such  as  an 
indication  of  undesirable  language. 

38.  Spearhead  production  of  the  union  catalog.  It  should  be 
given  top  priority.  If  material  cannot  be  located  or 
borrowed,  do  not  list  it  in  the  catalog. 


Acknowledgments  by  participants  of  DBPH  efforts: 

1.  The  conference  was  well  planned. 

2.  Having  manuals  and  procedures  distributed  at  the  conference 
was  appreciated. 

3.  The  reorganization  of  National  Collections  is  very  helpful. 

4.  The  book  catalog  will  be  an  invaluable  tool  and  is  a  giant 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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In  response,  Mr.  Gallozzi  noted  that  no  one  had 
recommended  inviting  the  administrators  of  the  regional  librar- 
ies to  the  next  conference.  Such  an  invitation  should  be  con- 
sidered. 


SUMMARY  OF  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
by  Robert  S.  BMUf,  Chl&t,  VBPH 


For  a  few  concluding  thoughts,  I  refer  to  the  theme 
of  this  conference,  "Coping  with  Growth."  It  is  a  positive 
concept  acknowledging  that  growth  is  happening  and  declaring 
that  you  and  I  are  capable  of  coping  with  growth. 

The  tone  of  the  conference  is  the  tone  of  the 
times --good,  constructive,  cooperative.  We  have  seen  here 
a  greater  degree  of  initiative  and  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  regional  librarians.  This  places  an  even  greater 
responsibility  on  the  Library  of  Congress  for  leadership. 

Yet  there  also  are  some  minuses --barriers --danger 
signs--that  we  must  guard  against.  There  is  the  "go-it-alone," 
"one -way -street"  library:  'You  give  me  all  I  want  that  you 
have  when  I  want  it  but  you  can't  have  any  of  mine."  There 
is  the  stepchild  attitude.  We  saw  it  in  LC.  When  I  came  to 
the  Division  in  1957  our  library  was  a  stepchild  stuck  over 
on  Deck  11  in  the  Annex.  The  bigger  your  list  of  readers, 
the  bigger  the  prize,  the  more  others  will  want  to  use  you 
and  that  list. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  action  that  you  as  a  group 
have  recommended.  The  first  is  short-range,  specific  actions 
regarding  publications,  talking  books,  cassettes,  communication 
between  readers  and  libraries  and  libraries  and  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  statistics.  The  conference  has  produced  an 
abundance  of  such  specific  recommendations  for  action,  most 
of  which  can  be  handled  expeditiously. 

The  second  kind  of  action  is  long  range,  having 
far-reaching  effects.  The  greatest  of  these  were  the  declara- 
tion for  a  union  catalog  or  a  bibliographic  switching  center 
and  the  computerization  of  readers'  records  and  circulation 
systems.  I  want  to  extend  my  personal  appreciation  to  Mike 
Coyle,  Florence  Grannis,  and  Judy  Las trapes  for  their  persis- 
tence in  advocating  the  union  catalog.  It  will  have  priority 
in  DBPH.  We  will  do  it.  The  draft  of  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  waiting  for  me  when  I  return  and  a  request 
for  your  declaration  will  be  included  because  of  the  urgency 
you  have  expressed.  It  will,  of  course,  need  to  be  reviewed 
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at  higher  levels  in  the  Library. 

The  manual  for  regional  libraries  is  another  big  step 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  increased  and  continuous 
sharing  of  administrative  practices  and  solutions  to  problems 
as  we  "cope  with  growth." 


Mr.  Gallozzi,  as  general  conference  chairman,  expressed 
thanks  for  the  good  attendance  at  all  sessions  and  then  adjourned 
the  final  session  at  3:45  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 


Participants 

NOTE :   ^Regional  Librarian  or  Designated  Representative 

&*Subregional  Librarian  or  Designated  Representative 


ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 
ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


^Crawford  Pike,  Talladega 
**Deanie  McCullough,  Anniston 

*Arlene  Bansal,  Phoenix 

*Cleotta  Mullen,  Little  Rock 

*Catherine  Englund,  Los  Angeles 

*Marilee  Field,  Denver 
J.  J.  Lawless,  Denver 

*Mary  Tincovich,  Hartford 

*Billie  Jean  Ouellette,  Dover 

*Robert  Ennis,  Washington,  D.C. 

*Katherine  Jackson ,  Daytona  Beach 
**Mary  Peach,  Palmetto 

ftWynn  Hunnicutt,  Atlanta 

*Lydia  Ranger,  Honolulu 

^Alexander  Skrzypek,  Chicago 
**Ronald  Reed,  Carterville 
**Dena  Wilson,  Edwardsville 

^Elizabeth  Wishard,  Indianapolis 
**Cheri  Anderson ,  Columbus 
**Sylvia  Roszkowski,  Independence  Hill 
**Janet  Applegate ,  New  Albany 
**Lucille  Knight,  Peru 
**Eugene  B.  Leedy,  Vincennes 

Agne9  Mygrants ,  Dyer 

Delaine  Biddle ,  Indianapolis 

Katherine  Sigward,  Indianapolis 

Iona  Wise ,  Indianapolis 

Roy  Ellis ,  Indianapolis 

Ann  Loyal,  Indianapolis 

James  Freeh,  Indianapolis 

Ann  Wonderlich,  New  Albany 

Betty  Hoover,  Peru 

Maxine  Batman,  Vincennes 

Beverly  Stangle,  Vincennes 
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IOWA 
KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 

MICHIGAN 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE  ISLAND 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 


UTAH 


^Florence  Grannis ,  Des  Moines 

*Ellen  Zabel,  Topeka 
**Judy  Roepka,  Hutchinson 

*Frances  Coleman ,  Frankfort 
Tim  Cranmer,  Frankfort 
Joan  Page ,  Frankfort 
Mrs •  Earl  Kauf fman ,  Lexington 
Dr.  Earl  Kauf fman,  Lexington 
Hazel  Maf f et ,  Louisville 

ABlanca  Lastrapes ,  Baton  Rouge 

*Susan  Haskin,  Lansing 

*Zelda  Davis ,  Jackson 

*Pennie  Peterson,  St.  Louis 

*Carolyn  Cornett ,  Augusta 

* James  Murray,  Baltimore 

*Gisela  Titman,  Watertown 

*Richard  Peel,  Helena 

'"'Frances  Warnsholz,  Lincoln 

*0scar  Ford,  Carson  City 

*Eileen  Keim,  Concord 

*Steve  Herman,  Trenton 

*Noel  Ross,  Santa  Fe 

*Robert  Stewart,  Albany 

'•Adamae  Henderson ,  New  York  City 

*Marian  Leith ,  Raleigh 
Ellen  Wensink,  Raleigh 

'•Donna  Kemme,  Cincinnati 
ftKatherine  Prescott,  Cleveland 
Audrey  Hofstetter,  Cleveland 
Eunice  Love joy,  Columbus 

*Bill  Mcllvain,  Oklahoma  City 

*Michael  Coyle ,  Philadelphia 
*Mona  Werner,  Pittsburgh 

Marilee  Foglesong,  Philadelphia 

Don  Potter,  Pittsburgh 

*Barbara  Wilson,  Providence 
^Francis  Ezell,  Nashville 

*Donald  Bailey,  Austin 
Susan  Hensley,  Austin 

*Gerald  Buttars,  Salt  Lake  City 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS    *Idalia  Vazquez,  St.  Thomas 

VIRGINIA  *Mary  Ann  Brockmeier,  Richmond 

**Patty  Arnold,  Alexandria 
Gary  R.  Minnerath,  Richmond 

WEST  VIRGINIA     *Dolly  Rapking,  Charleston 
**Charlton  Smith,  Charleston 
""Wilda  Riggs ,  Huntington 
Pauline  Thomas,  Charleston 
Ray  Thomas ,  Charleston 
Nick  Winowich ,  Charleston 
Philip  Robertson ,  Clendenin 
Judy  Rule ,  Huntington 
Sid  Allen,  Huntington 
Alma  Stilwell ,  Morgantown 
Robert  Stilwell,  Morgantown 

WISCONSIN         *Cecile  Seena  Fox,  Milwaukee 


Lawrence  Schoof,  Stanford  University,  California  (Optacon) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudy  Savage,  Denver,  Colorado  (Evatone -Eva type) 

Maynard  Short,  Englewood,  Colorado  (Eye-Kon) 

W.  B.  Gore,  Washington,  D.C.  (Telex) 

R.  E.  Evans,  Chicago,  Illinois  (Evatone-Evatype) 

Emerson  Foulke ,  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky  (Compressed  Speech) 

Richard  Koch,  Lynbrook,  New  York  (Compressed  Speech) 

Huesten  Collingwood,  New  York,  New  York  (National  Accreditation  Council 

for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped) 
Al  York,  Memphis,  Tennessee  (Apollo  Laser) 


Staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress: 

Paul  L.  Berry,  Director,  Reference  Department  (Keynote  Speaker) 
Nadine  Pitts ,  Public  Information  Specialist 

Staff  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped: 

Robert  S.  Bray,  Chief 

Charles  Gallozzi,  Assistant  Chief 

James  M.  Hahn,  Assistant  Chief  for  Reader  Services 

Ralph  E.  Garretson,  Technical  Officer 

Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Head,  Volunteer  Services 

Hylda  Kamisar,  Head,  Reference  and  Information 

Elizabeth  F.  Stroup,  Head,  National  Collections 

Edward  J.  Lewis,  Head,  Field  Services 

Lucy  T.  Vash,  Selection  Assistant 

Alice  Freeman,  Secretary  to  Mr.  Bray 
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APH  NARRATORS  WHO  ATTENDED  DBPH  RECEPTION-DINNER  IN  THEIR  HONOR 


Randy  Atcher,  real  estate  agent,  formerly  singer  and  co-host  of 
children's  program  on  Station  WHAS 

Roy  Avers,  computer  consultant,  active  for  several  years  in  community 
theater  in  Chicago,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Indianapolis 

Barry  Bernson,  anchorman  of  local  morning  newscasts  on  WAVE-TV, 
formerly  WAVE  all-night  radio  newsman 

Burt  Blackwell,  retired,  formerly  director  of  WAVE-TV,  chief  radio 
announcer  for  WAVE,  director  of  half-dozen  plays  and  over  20 
operas 

Richard  Braun,  with  Station  WINN  and  part  time  at  WAVE,  in  radio 
work  since  1952,  reporting  in  several  States 

Andy  Chappell,  in  charge  of  the  all-night  show  on  WAVE  which  he 

joined  in  1953  as  staff  announcer;  began  radio  career  as  usher 
at  Radio  City 

Paul  Clark,  retired,  started  in  radio  in  193H  in  Evansville,  Indiana; 
came  to  WHAS,  Louisville,  in  1944  as  chief  announcer 

Mrs.  Dale  Carter  Cooper,  professional  actress  who  has  played  at  the 
Barter  Theater  in  Virginia,  and  Actors  Theatre  of  Louisville, 
among  others;  was  first  licensed  Episcopal  woman  lay  reader 
in  Kentucky 

Mrs.  Gwen  Davenport,  author  of  Candy  for  Breakfast,  Return  Engagement, 
and  several  other  books 

Mrs.  Mitzi  Friedlander,  singer  and  actress,  with  the  Kentucky  Opera 
Association  since  its  inception ,  has  appeared  in  several  Actors 
Theatre  productions 

William  Gladden,  weatherman  with  Station  WAVE 

Ryan  Halloran,  announcer  at  WAVE  since  1946,  and  now  co-host  of  the 
morning  talk  show  on  WAVE-TV 

Lou  Harpenau,  turned  to  broadcasting  following  several  years  in 
public  relations,  now  WAVE's  early  morning  newscaster 

Dr.  Orlando  Herreria,  associate  professor  of  Spanish  at  Bellarmine 
College,  and  graduate  student  in  social  work  at  University  of 
Louisville;  a  native  of  Cuba  and  narrator  of  materials  in 
Spanish 
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Dr.  David  Irigoyen,  psychiatrist  in  private  practice,  native  of 
Bolivia,  narrator  of  Spanish  language  materials 

Ed  Kallay,  with  Station  WAVE  since  1948 

Neal  Mullins,  with  Station  WINN  since  1969,  program  director  since 
January  1972 

George  Patterson,  the  "dean"  of  talking  book  narrators  in  the  Nation; 
introduced  other  narrators  at  the  dinner;  recently  retired  from 
WAVE-TV  after  a  long  career  in  radio  and  TV 

Larry  Pearson,  manager  of  the  Louisville  Convention  Bureau,  formerly 
in  radio  sales  at  WAVE  and  WHEL 

Dr.  Frisso  Potts,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  a  psychiatrist  at  the 
Louisville  VA  Hospital,  narrator  of  materials  in  Spanish 

Charles  Ryle,  assistant  race  director  at  Louisville's  Fairgrounds 
Motor  Speedway,  former  radio  sports  announcer  with  WINN,  other 
stations 

Mrs.  Terry  Hayes  Sales,  began  her  career  as  a  singer  on  radio  for 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  in  Chicago ,  has  worked  for 
WHAS  since  moving  to  Louisville,  is  now  the  station's  staff 
vocalist ;  has  worked  in  Community  Theatre  and  is  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Louisville  Theatrical  Association 
and  the  New  Brown  Theatre 

Mrs.  Julie  Shaw,  a  licensed  horse  trainer  and  co-host  of  the  morning 
talk  show  on  WAVE-TV 

Van  Vance,  worked  in  radio  in  other  Kentucky  cities  before  coming 
to  WHAS  radio  and  TV  as  a  sports  announcer  and  the  "voice" 
of  the  Louisville  Colonels  basketball  team 

Jim  Walton,  with  radio  station  WHAS  since  1939,  and  is  director 
of  the  WHAS  Crusade  for  Children 


